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« It Dip Mr Goon.” — An earnest, faithful Chris- 
tian — formerly of Boston, now of heaven — once had 
occasion to visit a sick and dying man who had led an 
irreligious life. He presented the Gospel with all 
plainness and fidelity, urging its claims with all the 
fervor of a warm heart, and the solemnity of a rapidly 
approaching eternity. When afterwards asked as to 
the result of his visit, he said: “I have no evidence 
that it did the man any good, but it did me good.” 

The expression, “It did me good,” has lingered in 
our memory till now. It illustrates the proposition, 
that trying to do good is beneficial, if the object aimed 
at be not attained. 

We may set a good example by maintaining a Chris- 
tian spirit under great provocation, or by persevering 
in labors under great difficulties ; and if it is not felt 
and followed, we can say, “It did me good.” 

We may speak of Jesus to an impenitent friend or 
stranger, and no impression appear to be made ; yet it 
is still true, “It did me good.” 

If we write a religious letter, and receive no answer, 
or send a book, or hand a tract, or enclose a leaflet in 
a letter of business or friendship, and hear nothing from 
them, yet we can feel, “ It did me good.” 

If we visit the afflicted, the sick, the dying, and hold 
up Christ as the only one who can comfort, heal, and 
save ; even if He be rejected, our pointing the sinner 
to the Saviour will increase our sense of His value to 
us, and deepen our love to Him, and we can say, “ It 
did me good.” 

Let no sinner who comes within our influence, go 
down to death unwarned, uninvited, unentreated ; if 
he will perish, as he treads the pathway leading to his 
“ own place,” let us direct‘his feet around the base of 
Mount Calvary, and his eyes upward to the cross, with 
Christ hanging upon it, and bid him listen to the kind 
invitation from the Sufferer, “ Come unto me,” so that 
great sight and that heavenly sound may remove all 
excuse for his being lost. 

Having done this, we may stand peacefully by his 
coffin and grave; and while we mourn that he is lost, 
* we may say of our endeavor to save him, “ It did me 





Maine, which has invited the first correct, and only 
possible settlement of the liquor question, has now 
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taken another step, which will have great influence on 
the future of the country. She has nominated a can- 
didate for Governor on a Prohibitory platform. The 
Republican Convention adopted a resolution approving 
of Prohibition, but many believed that this was only a 
blind to the party, and that the leaders did not mean 
to carry out the resolve. So they refused to approve 
their action, and called a new convention at Portland, 
which was well attended. Rev. George Pratt was one 
of the leading members. Hon. N. G. Hichborn, of 
Stockton, was nominated for Governor. This is the 
first introduction of this question directly into. politics ; 
and though it may not succeed this year, will ul- 


#0! timately prevail. The Convention also elected dele- 


gates to the National Temperance Convention to be 
holden in Chicago, in September. It is a question 
whether, after the Republican Convention had adopt- 
ed Prohibition, its friends should abandon the party. 
Whatever the private reason of its proposers, that act 
binds the party. Yet these men acted undoubtedly as 
they felt, with « view to the best future of the State, and 
prefigure the result in those States where Prohibition 
is refused the endorsement of the party, cither in its 
Legislature or platform. Only an independent nomi- 
nation is there possible. 
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Tue Women Are VOTING quite generally on Lay 
Representation. The World thus describes the ballot- 
ing at St. Paul’s, New York :— 


“ The polls were open all the evening, and every church 
member over twenty-one years of age, without regard to sex, 
had the right to vote, a privilege that was exercised by all the 
ladies present, none of whom, however, appeared to do any 
electioneering. There was not the slightest disposition of 
strong-mindedness. The ladies seemed to vote as moderate- 
ly and unconcernedly as though they had always exercised 
that prerogative, and we did not observe any of them using 
any persuasive blandishments over the minds of their attend- 
ant gallants. Asa reception and an election, the oecasion 
was a most delightful success.” 


One wealthy lady, being unwell, ordered her car- 
riage, and rode to the church to deposit her vote. An 
opponent of Lay Representation, and of the woman’s 
ballot, not only voted, but went round her parish, and 
drummed up several women’s ballots against it. In 
East Weymouth, two thirds of the voters were women. 
Their voting has been quite general, and they have 
evidently enjoyed the privilege. This act of our 
Church has done more to give woman the State ballot 
than all other previous events. We hope our very 
kind, but blind guides, of the Buddhist and Babel 
schools, will for once acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the Church for the furtherance of a true reform. It 
may soothe the troubled soul of Dr. Bushnell to 
see that woman can vote without being necessarily 
herself elected to office. Even if this should secure 
her election to General Conference, it would do no 
harm. A few ladies in that body may make its excel- 
lency more excellent. 





It is a curious confirmation of the wisdom of Mr. 
Sumner’s speech, that the Confederate bondholders 
met last week, in London, and protested against his 
speech, and petitioned the House of Commons against 
granting any compensation for such claims of the 
United States, unless they are adjudicated by an im- 





partial tribunal on the principles of equity and inter- 
national law. 

They made no coriplaint against the Johnson treaty, 
as that secured them a hearing before the Commission- 
ers. What an insult was that treaty to the American 
nation, and what a disgrace to its concocters, when it 
dared to propose for our payment the Rebel bonds, 
bought by British capitalists to destroy our nation. 
With Semmes and Laird and the Confederate bond- 
holders, all confirming the positions of Mr. Sumner, it 
will not be difficult even for the dull British brain 
(dull as to its obligations to America, though bright 
enough as to its own interests), to see that those posi- 
tions are sustained by the judgment of the world, as 
they will be by the American people. 





Screntiric SCHOLARSHIP IN THE CLERGYMAN. 
— The Independent very properly calls on the elergy 
to become scholars in natural and modern science, if 
they would continue to be the heads of colleges, and 
masters of Té educational forces. It is needed none 
the less for the preservation of this department from 
the dangers that attend it, of loose and unchristian spec- 
ulation, which it falsely fancies to be science. Its ref- 
erence to their being replaced in Harvard by scientific 
scholars is not proof of their loss of power or position. 
A live secularism naturally conquers a dead theolo- 
gism. It is for living faiths to be strengthened with 
this living learning. It well says : — 

“ The clergy of our day are last, instead of first, in the in- 
vestigations of science. Having, as they do, almost a monop- 
oly in the instruction of our higher institutions of learning, 
and being slowly replaced in some of the oldest and best ot 
them only because they are not leaders in scientific thought 
and investigation, it is not creditable to them that their ranks 
can in this country present the name of scarce one man of 
any note in the favorite studies of the present generation 
On what younger prophet the mantle of President Hitchcock 
has fallen we cannot tell. It would seem as if believers in 
the Christian system of faith were content to leave science to 
materialists or infidels, and bid every pious student study for 
the ministry, and every minister, whatever his natural taste, 
labor only for the conversion of souls, instead of edifying the 
Church and defending the faith. We make bold to say that a 
man of first-rate abilities, who shall devote his sanctified pow- 
ers to the task of devoutly studying the laws of Nature in the 
growth of vitalized matter, or of discovering the prehistoric 
condition of the world, could, in these days, when so many 
men are rejoiced to seize on every opportunity for a fling at 
revelation, do as much directly and indirectly for the cause 
he has at heart as a Judson or a Spurgeon. He might graft 
fewer twigs with his own spiritual faith, but he would be mod- 
ifying the very trunks from which the branches grow. 
Christ’s kingdom may have lost when some unwisely consci- 
entious man gave up his favorite science for a foreign mission, 
leaving the gap to be filled by an enemy.” 


——- @——— 


The Protestant Episcopal Convention at Chicago, 
though not largely attended, will be productive of good 
results. It demanded a revision of the Prayer-book, 
to the exclusion of all ritualistic grace, and also ad- 
vised codperation with other Christian churches. It 
could have taken bolder ground; but even this, if ad- 
hered to, will necessitate even advanced positions. The 
absurdities and abominations of Djx and Ewer will 
compel that Church more and more to put Low 
Church doctrines into power. It will never surrender 
Christ to a ceremony, and exchange the soul of Chris- 
tianity for its wararobe. This first step will not be 
the last. 
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@riginal and Selected Papers. 
—o- = 
THE ARTISTS. 
I well recall those pictures ns they hung 
Upon the ancient walls, in stately pride ; 
They uttered speegh, as if some secret tongue 
Within the vivid @finvas did abides 


One told the story ®f proud Egypt’s fate, 

And seemed to sigh requiem o’er her grave; 
Another wept o’er Athens’ grand estate, 

Each classic wreck thattuin’s broad street pave. 


And here, Italia’s skies smile calmly down 
Upon her velvet plain and golden sheaf; 
Thither Gethsemane’s dread, darkened frown, 
Tells of Christ’s passion and His Godlike grief. 


Gaze on, my spirit! Spirit, gaze on still! 

’*T was strange to view the world on four square walls, 
To gaze from pole to pole, from sea to hill, 

To mark each peerless kingdom as it falls. 


A work sublime these artists great have wrought ; 
Our high hearts thrill and bend before their power, 
Then all unconsciously my soaring thought 

Turned to those artists blest with heavenly dower. 


To holy men inspired by heavenly Love, 
Who looked from earth through Faith’s immortal eye, 
Who saw among the raptures far above, 
The glory that pervadeth earth and sky. 


Each gazing, filled, upon the Saviour’s face, 
Beheld some feature different from the rest, 

For heaven adjusts its lights that each may trace 
The outline that may be for him the best. 


With souls forever bent on the Divine, 

They take such humble means as earth can yield, 
And trace God’s mystery with touch so fine, 

So simple too, that not one thought is sealed. 


O holy work! O all inspired Book! . 
O pictured transcript of the Holiest, Best! 
With humble hearts to Him we strive to look, 
Who gave thee to us, His Divine behest. 
JOSEPHINE Beexman. 
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CHURCH “COMMUNION” AND “UNIFICATION.” 
BY REV. DR. STEVENS. 


The enactment of the municipal authorities of 
Washington, giving to the colored people equal and 
indiscriminative accommodations in the theatres of the 
National Capital, is not a little significant. It is in 
advance of public sentiment in most of our Northern 
Republican communities. It reminds us of the strug- 
gle which the proscribed race has had to make for 
equal accommodation in the city cars. They have the 
latter, now, pretty generally, and nobody finds it a 
grievance; everybody, indeed, wonders that there 
should have been so much repugnance to it; for it 
“ works well,” so well that the most fastidious passen- 
gers in the New York or Boston’ cars (always ex- 
cepting addle-headed “ snobs’), are puzzled to dis- 
cover a single indication of the anticipated and dreaded 
consequences. There is, however, a sad significance, 
also, about this growing concession to good sense and 
right feeling, on the part of our secular corporations — 
it throws a dark shade of contrast on our religious 
bodies. The latter, instead of leading the former, are 
actually behind them, and there is danger that the bar- 
barism of public sentiment, entailed by slavery, will 
not be routed from the churches, till it has been over- 
thrown in almost every other stronghold which it still 
retains. This is a sad indication, we repeat, a sad dis- 
paragement, not of Christianity, for that stands unim- 
peachably superior to such petty uncharitableness and 
puerile folly, — bat of the churches which, by abne- 
gating the spirit of Christian liberality, thereby abdi- 
cate their highest prerogative, that of leading public 
opinion, and of overthrowing the reign of depraved 
prejudice. 

Just now the idea of ecclesiastical “ unification” 
seems to be providentially developing, and promising 
to become a new and general force in Christendom. 
Some of our exchanges hail it as the “next dominant 
idea of the Christian world.” We hope their anticipa- 


tion is true prophecy, for whatever accommodation to 
freedom of conscience, and advantage to free inquiry 
after truth, denominational forms of Christianity may 
afford, it is indisputable that the divisions and subdivis- 
ions of Protestantism are superfluously numerous, and 
lead to fearful waste of energy, money, and charity, 
while they yield incalculable advantage to the common 


adversaries. There is no good reason why the Pres- 
byterian nuptials, lately begun in New York, should 
not be consummated, with the congratulations of the 
Protestant worldy@mdpthe singing of the heavenly hest 
for joy. There ar@ geveral Methodist bedies inethis 
country, and as mia England, whichyif they recog- 
nized the Seriptifal superiority of “charity” over 
“ecclesiasticism™ and “ dogmatism,” would blend at 
once in harmonipus dndyperpetual wedlock. After all 
such possible feunions, there will remain enough de- 
nominational distinctions te allow of all needed free- 
dom of religious thought and activity; and, indeed, 
any such recombinations, founded, as they must be, in 
enlarged liberality, will of themselves promote that 
freedom. 

We would unite, then, in proclaiming with “ singing 
and shouting,” these blessed banns, and would look 
forward, with joy, to the more blessed wedding festi- 
vals. But we hold, with one of our most liberal Meth- 
odist exchanges (The Northwestern Advocate), that 
there must be better moral preparation for these eccle- 
siastical recombinations, before we can expect any 
other result than their defeat — that there must be 
Protestant “catholicity ” before Protestant “ unifica- 
tion,” “communion” before “union.” We are not 
much afraid of initial defeats; they may be prepara- 
tory, and in this sense necessary; a people, newly 
plunged in war, can hardly learn to fight victoriously, 
till it has suffered some disasters. Such preliminary 
failures may lead to the detection of the moral impedi- 
ments to reunion, and thereby to their speedier re- 
moval. The late reply of the Southern to the North- 
ern Bishops, disclose them, strikingly, as between the 
two chief sections of American Methodism. Metho- 
dists of both sides, who are so eager for reunion, can 
now perceive what is necessary to be done for the con- 
summation of their design. Let them “do the duty 
nearest to them, and all others will follow in their 
right place.” There is a volume of practical philoso- 
phy in that good Dutch maxim. The following tradi- 
tions are not yet extinct in the Southern mind. It 
declines still to lay to heart the solemn lesson of Provi- 
dence in its late history. It wonders at that stunning 
history, but refuses to interpret it, pronouncing it a 
“mysterious providence.” To the vision of all the 
rest of the Christian world it presents no mystery. It 
is one of the most obvious and intelligible providences 
in the history of the human race. He that runs, 
though a fool, should be able to read it. Some few 
Southern men do read it, even among the heretofore 
most rabid politicians. Gov. Wise, who hung John 
Brown, declares that he now sees, in the war, an inter- 
vention of Providence for the overthrow of slavery, 
which the perversion of Southern opinion rendered 
hopeless, short of such a divine demonstration ; and in 
a letter to a Southern Methodist he cries out, “ woe” 
to such leaders of the South as do not acknowledge 
the fact, and dare to interpose any further obstruction 
to conciliation and reunion of Northern and Southern 
churches, and all other interests. The old “ fire-eater ” 
evidently has something of a head on his shoulders, and 
heart in his breast. Me is in advance of all the Meth- 
odist Bishops and editors of the South, and his exam- 
ple should shame them into reflection and compunc- 
tion. Reunion! let us have it, but let us first have 
the necessary preliminaries. Ecclesiastical schemes 
will avail nothing while we scout the most obvious 
demands of charity, and ignore the essential parity 
of humanity on the platform of the common faith. 
We must not only cease our recriminations about 
the old antecedents of our Church controversy, leav- 
ing the dead to bury the dead, but we must rise to a 
new life, to the legitimate standard of the emanci- 
pated public opinion of the nation, to which God, as by 
the trumpets of his angels, has been summoning us 
amidst the din of our battle-fields; and we must recog- 
nize there, before all the world, humanity in its unity 
‘and indefeasible equality, Christianity in its impar- 
tiality to all conditions, all colors, “all nations, kin- 
dreds, tongues, and people.” Popery disowns, under 
the dome of St. Peter’s, and amidst the splendors of 
the Vatican, the imbecile discriminations of race which 
are still consecrated in our “meeting houses.” African 
Bishops march there, without disparagement, in the 
mitred hosts of the “ princes of the Church,” and the 





Ethiopian kneels before the cross, by the side of the 





noble. When will American Protestantism be equally 
humane, wiile protesting that it is more Christian ? 
Can it ever hope to have ecclesiastical unification till 
it has this amoral ¢atholicity ? 


.¢ 





“TI AM INSIDE THE BAR.” 4. 
BY REY. E. A. HELMERSHAUSEN, 
I think it was a physician who said to 
“ Your people die well.’ I once heard a gen 
was leaning towards tle humanitarian religion, 








they die, but how have they lived.” This may be very 
well when properly understood ; but the experience of an 
immortal spirit in the grace of God, is the most sublime 
thing in the universe of created beings, and there is an 
awful significance in our dying. The monarch singer of 
Israel said, “ Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I 
will declare what He hath done for my soul!” and the 
greatest of all the Apostles uttered this triumphant shout 
from the mouth of the grave,“ O death, where is thy 
sting ? O grave, where is thy victory? . . Thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Many years ago there lived on the banks of the lower 
Penobscot a young girl who in early life was familiar with 
boats and vessels, and had often gazed upon the river and 
its bay. While still quite young she moved up the river 
towards the forests where rolls the Aroostook; and after 
passing the privations and hardships incident to a new 
country, she became, in the evening of life, insane, and 
was dying of a cancer. Often did the husband and chil- 
dren look upon the sufferer and ask, Will there be one 
lucid moment before she passes from these appalling suf- 
ferings. And as often it seemed that such a moment could 
never come. One day, towards evening, as they kept 
their vigils around her, suddenly the venerable and care- 
worn face became calm, there was a mild, gentle light in 
the eye, the breathing seemed easier and lower, the lips 
opened, and there escaped this sentence —“J am inside 
the bar.” s 

Reader, you have seen the dull, cloudy day, and then 
just before night came on, you have seen the clouds 
rise along the western sky, and just above the horizon 
the light of the setting sun coming forth to gild the 
hill tops and mountain summits, as an emblem of a divine 
benediction. So it was here, As the greater night of 
death came on there was fulfilled the words of the prophet, 
“ At evening time there shall be light.” 


FIGHTING UNDER A CLOUD. 
BY REV. L. F. DRAKE, OF TENNESSEE: 


November 24th, 1863, will ever be a memorable day 
to thousands of our brave soldiers who yet survive the bat- 
tle of Lookout Mountain in Tennessee. The deeds of that 
day, as performed by Major-General Joe Hooker and his 
braves, have been recorded in the history of our country, 
and will be handed down to posterity ; and when in future 
years it shall be read by thousands yet unborn, of the 
bravery displayed by the Federal Army in the storming 
and taking of Lookout Mountain, they will hardly credit 
the fact. The fighting near the base of the mountain 
commenced quite early in the morning with occasional shots 
from cannon and small arms. But about 11 o’clock a. M. 
the “ dogs of war” opened up in stern reality, I secured 
a position upon the side of a large hill that overlooked 
Chattanooga, and from there I could see the firing from 
both armies. I was cognizant of the fact, that prepara- 
tions had been making for some time to take this “ strong- 
hold,” but when the time had arrived, and our soldiers and 
officers had commenced this great undertaking, I ‘almost 
doubted the ability of our troops to climb up this steep and 
rugged mountain, having to fight in the face of the enemy’s 
cannon and musketry. Starvation was staring us in the 
face. We were allowed quarter rations, and these were 
growing “ beautifully less” every day. Hundreds of our 
soldiers, and many wounded in tent hospitals on the morn- 
ing of the battle, had been compelled to eat parched corn } 
consequently it was victory oy death. 


“ What can we not endure, 
When pains are lessened by the hope of cure ?” 


When our troops arrived at the foot of the moun- 
tain, they were ordered to take the rifle-pits that were 
filled with Rebel soldiers, a very short distance before 
them. They not only went Jehu-like, but as they “ charged 
bayonet ” they gave a shout of victory that was heard be- 
yond the line of battle. The Rebels were repulsed, and 
the rifle-pits taken, with a large number of Rebel prisoners, 
About three o’clock in the afternoon, these heroic men 
arrived at what was then called the “ White House.” Dur- 
ing the most of the battle, a heavy cloud had settled down 
over the mountain, and part of the time our soldiers aimed 
their guns “ by faith and not by sight.” They did not 
succeed in scaling the top of the mountain till after the 
“noon*of night;” but as soon as they did, they hoisted 
the flag of our country, the emblem of civil liberty, on the 
highest peak of the mountain; and the next morning, as 
the sun arose, we could see the “ Stars and Stripes” float- 








ing triumphantly and defiantly, where, a few hours before, 
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the “ Stars and Bars” had been hoisted. Our men could 
and did sing “ Our flag is there,” &c. Cheer after cheer 
rent the air till our “ soldier boys” became hoarse in cel- 
ebrating their victory over the enemies of our country. 

The Christian soldier is engaged in a contest with the 
powers of darkness. The arch-enemy of mankind has cre- 
ated a great rebellion in the spiritual world. He, with 
his minions, is seeking to overthrow the empire of King 
Immanuel, A great spiritual warfare is being waged in 
the world. Thesoldiers of Christ sometimes are tempted 
to shrink from the contest, and for a short time seemingly 
retreat from the battle-field ; but amid the din of battle, 
and the’ conflict of arms, they hear the sound of the Gospel 
trumpet, “ Our God shall fight for us.” They buckle on 
the Gospel armor afresh, and go forth again “ to conquer and 
to conquest.” Others, again, contend under a “heavy 
cloud,” but from the “cloud” they hear their glorious 
leader saying to them, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life.” Being stimulated by the 
promises of the Gospel, and having faith in God, they use 
the weapons of their warfare, and overcome at last, and 
stand on “ Zion’s ill,” and shout from the battlements of 
heaven, “ Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb. Blessing, and glory, and wis- 
dom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, 
be unto our God forever and ever !” 


“Soldier, rest; thy work is done ; 
Sharp the contest, fierce the strife ; 
The battle’s fought, the victory’s won, 
Thy sure reward — eternal life.” 





* With one accord in prayer and supplication.’’—Actsi. 14. 


O Lord! “ with one accord,” 
We gather round Thy throne, 

To hear Thy Holy Word, 
To worship Thee alone ; 

Now send from heav’n the Holy Ghost ; 
Be this another Pentecost. 


We have no strength to meet 
The storms that round us low’r ; 
Keep Thou our trembling feet, 
In every trying hour. 
More than victorious shall we be, 
If girded with Thy panoply ! 


Where is the mighty wind, 
That shook the holy place — 
That gladdened ev’ry mind, 
And brightened ev’ry face ? 
And where the cloven tongues of flame 
That marked each follower of the Lamb ? 


» There is no change in Thee, 
Lord God the Holy Ghost, 
be glorious majesty, 
as at Pentecost. 
O! may our loosened tongues proclaim, 
That ‘Thou, our God, art still the same. 


And may that living wave 
That issues from on high, 
Whose golden waters lave 
Thy throne eternally, 
Flow down in pow’r on us to-day, 
And none shall go unblessed away ! 


Anoint us with Thy grace, 
To yield ourselves to Thee, 
To run our daily race, 
With joy and energy, 
Until we hear the Bridegroom say, 
“ Rise up, my love, and come away.” 





Goop Sayings, WHOEVER Sar TuEem.— Dr. Johnson 
remarks, in one of his papers in the Rambler, that “the 
vicious moralist may be considered as a taper, by which we 
are lighted through the labyrinth of complicated passions ; 
he extends bis radiance further than his heat, and guides 
all that are within view, but burns only those who make 
too near approaches. His instructions may diffuse their 
influence to regions in which it will not be inquired 
whether the author be good or bad; to times when all his 
faults, and all his follies, shall be lost in forgetfulness, 
among things of no concern or importance to the world ; 
and he may kindle in thousands and ten thousands, that 
flame which burnt but dimly in himself, through the fumes 
of passion, or the damps of cowardice.” If all the good, 
wise, and true sayings of false, foolish, and wicked men 
could be collected, they would make a surprising and in- 
structive book. Let us note a few examples of these good 
words from bad or doubtful sources. 

“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.” — BaLaam. 

“We must needs die, and are as water spilled on the 

round which cannot be gathered up again.”— WomAN or 

EKOAH. 

“It is expedient for us that one man should die for 
the people, and that the whole nation perish not.”— 
CAtAPHAS. 

“If this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
naught; but if it be of God, we cannot overthrow it.” — 
GAMALIEL. , 

“ Peruse the works of our philosophers with all their 

of diction ; how mean, how contemptible are they, 
compared with the Scriptures!” “ Where is the man, 
where the philosopher, who could so live and so die, and 
without ostentation?” ‘If the life and death of Socrates 
are those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus are those of 
a God.”— Roussrau. , 

“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” “I never 
drink ; I cannot afford it; it costs me three days, the first 
in sinning, the second in suffering, the third in repent- 
ing.” — LAURENCE STERNE. 





“TI know men, and I tell you that Jesus Christ is not a 
man.” “ Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and myself 
founded empires. But upon what did we rest the creations 
of our genius? Upon force. Jesus Christ alone founded 
his empire upon love; and at this hour millions of men 
would die for Him.” “If you do not perceive that Jesus 
Christ is God, very well ; then I did wrong to make you 
a general.” (To Gen. Bertrand.) —Naroteon Bona- 
PARTE. ; 

“When I reflect upon what I have seen, what I have 
heard, what I have done, I can hardly persuade myself that 
all that frivolous hurry and bustle and pleasure of the 
world had any reality; and I look on what has passed as 
one of those wild dreams which opium occasions, and I by 
no means desire to repeat the nauseous dose for the sake 
of the fugitive illusion.”— Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


A Bit or Oraner Prex.—The Hartford Courant 
states the following curious result of a five cent invest- 
ment: A man from the country invested five cents in the 
purchase of an orange, and, preparatory to getting himself 
outside of it, threw the peel on the sidewalk. Soon after 
a young woman came along, slipped upon the peel, and 
fell upon the walk, breaking her leg. The young woman 
was to have been married next day, but wasn’t. The man 
who was to marry her had come from St. Paul, Minn., and 
was obliged to return on account of business, to await the 
recovery of the girl. On his way back he unfortunately 
took a train on the Erie Railroad which ran off the track, 
and his shoulder blade was broken, forcing him to stop at 
Dunkirk for repairs. ‘The Traveller’s Insurance Company, 
in which he was insured, had to pay $150 in weekly install- 
ments before he recovered. ; 

On getting back to St. Paul he found that his forced 
absence had upset a business arrangement which he had 
expected to complete, at a pecuniary loss to him of $5,000. 
Meantime the injured girl suffered a relapse, which so en- 
feebled her health that her marriage was delayed, which 
had a bad effect upon the young man, and he finally broke 
the engagement and married a widow in Minnesota with 
four small children. ‘This so worked on the mind of the 

irl that she is now in the insane hospital in Middletown. 
Her father, outraged by the conduct of the young man, 
brought a suit for breach of promise, and has just recov- 
ered $10,000. The anxiety and expense of the whole 
affair thus far has been enormous, as anybody can see. 
Similar cases are likely to oceur, so long as people will 
persist in throwing orange peel around loose. 





> 





Crosest Communton.— Grace Greenwood tells the 
story in the Independent, of a queer ex-minister whom she 
knew in her youth at Farmington, Connecticut: “ He got 
into ecclesiastical hot water, came under censure, and was 
suspended from his church privileges. He took the disci- 
pline in a most unsanctified spirit; went regularly to 
meeting, always coming rather late, stamping up the aisle, 
and scowling around him in unconquerable defiance. On 
communion Sundays he actually brought with him his own 
bread and wine —the latter in a vial, suspended from his 
neck by a string. There could hardly be imagined a sight 
more shocking, and at the same time ludicrous, than the 
stout, fiery old recusant, sitting bolt upright'in his pew, eat- 
ing from his little private store of bread and drinking from 
his ‘vial of wrath.’ This seems to me about the closest 
communion on record. Taken in that way, from the vial, 
the wine seemed to choke him; as, after a swallow, he 
always gave a sharp ‘ Ahem!’ which resounded through 
the meeting-house.” 


+> 





Wuere Suary I Srenp toe Summer? — Many of 


our city readers, doubtless, are asking this question: we 
trust that they are seeking direction, not from man but 
from God. We trust they are asking, not only where 
they can best find health and recreation, but where, dur- 
ing their brief summer sojourn, they can do most to benefit 
their fellow-men, and to honor their Lord. What a bless- 
ing to many destitute parts of the country this annual exo- 
dus from our cities would be, if Christians, who were thus 
scattered abroad, went everywhere preaching the Word! 
How many Sunday-schools might be organized, how 
many Gospel addresses might be made, how many re- 
ligious books, magazines, and papers might be distributed, 
how many churches might be quickened, how many pas- 
tors encouraged and sustained! And how much happier 
would Christian families in the country be, if they sought 
recreation, not in those empty pleasures to which the world 
is given, but in some intelligent and well-ordered service 
to the Saviour! We know a Christian gentleman in a 
neighboring city, who seldom goes forth to-drive in the 
suburbs, without carrying with bim a large number of 
illustrated religious papers, to scatter by- the roadside. 
Hundreds of copies of the British Workman have been 
thus distributed, and when its interesting and instructive 
stories have been read, its beautiful engravings have been 
tacked up on the cottage walls, to keep alive the memory 
of the truths instilled. Who could look, day by day, on the 
beautiful picture of the “ Oiled Feather,” and not think 
of the lessons taught by “ Rusty Joe,” and “ Polished 
Sam?” 

We beg of our readers who go to the country this sum- 
mer, to seek spheres of real usefulness, and to go forth pre- 
pared for service. ‘Take attractive as well as useful books, 
and magazines and papers. Scatter everywhere the 
precious seed of Divine truth. Feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, visit the sick and the lonely, sympathize with 
the sorrowful, speak of Jesus and His wonderful love to 
the multitudes who know Him not. . 

go ey you free ; 
And when it sets one longing, 


Say, ‘ Jesus died for thee.’ ” 
Protestant Churchman 











A PRAYER. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Thou, who dost dwell alone : 
Thou, who dost know Thine own; 
Thou, to whom all are known, 
From the cradle to the grave — 
Save, O save! 
From the world’s temptations, 
From tribulations, 
From that fierce anguish 
Wherein we languish, 
From that torpor deep, 
Wherein we lie asleep, 
Heavy as death, cold as the grave — 
Save, O save! 
When the souj, growing clearer, 
Sees God no nearer ; 
When the soul, mounting higher, 
To God comes no nigher ; 
But the arch-fiend Pride 
Mounts at her side, 
Foiling her high emprise, 
Sealing her eagle eyes, 
And when she fain would soar, 
Makes idols to adore ; 
Changing the pure emotion 
Of her high devotion 
To a skin-deep sense 
Of her own eloquence ; 
Strong to deceive, strong to enslave — 
Save, O save! 
From the ingrained fashion 
Of this earthly nature, 
That cw thy creature ; 
From grief, that is but passion ; 
From mirth, that is but feigning ; 
From tears, that bring no healing ; 
From wild and weak complaining ; 
Thine old strength revealing — 
Save, O save ! 
From doubt, where all is double, 
Where wise men are not strong, 
Where comfort turns to trouble, 
Where just men suffer wrong, 
Where sorrow treads on joy, 
Where sweet things soonest cloy, 
. Where faiths are built on dust, 
Where love is half mistrust, 
Hungry, and barren, and sharp as the sea — 
O set us free ! 
O let the false dream fly, 
Where our sick souls do lie 
Tossing continually. 
O where Thy voice doth come, 
Let all doubts be dumb ; 
Let all words be mild, 
All strifes reconciled, 
All pains beguiled. 
Light brings no blindness, 
Love no unkindness, 
Knowledge no ruin ; 
Fear no undoing — 
From the cradle to the grave, 
Save, O save! 


> 


Gov Rocks Boru Crapies.— The Congregationalist 
has this happy incident from a contributor :— 

On a recent Sabbath morning, I learned that a neigh- 
boring Methodist church was to come over and worship 
with its sister chureh in our village, on the occasion of the 
visit of the Presiding Elder of the district. A“ love feast ” 
was to be held before the regular services; having never 
attended one, I dropped in, and not only satisfied my curi- 
osity, but was spiritually profited. Soon after entering, I 
heard, amid earnest Amens, the pastor’s wife say, that she 
“was rocked in the cradle of the Methodist Church, and 
dandled on its knees.’ The pastor asking me to “come 
forward and say something,” I referred to that remark by 
his wife and said, “ I was rocked in the cradle of the Con- 
gregational Church. I thanked God that these different 
organizations were only cradles; that if we were true 
Christians, God was our common Father, and Jesus Christ 
Elder Brother to all of us.” ‘To this remark there were 
many fervent Amens. The Elder following, clinched it by 
saying: “ These different denominations are only cradles ; 
these two churclies here, so unlike in so many respects, are 
a unit in Christ ; they are only cradles, but God rocks them 
both.” 





in 

Voices or Gracr.— It is marvelous and beautiful to 
observe how various are the voices of free grace. “I am 
thirsty,” says one. “Come to the waters,” she cries. “1 
am hungry,” says another. “Then eat ye that which is 
good,” she says, “ and let your soul delight itself in fatness.” 
“ But I am poor and have nothing to buy with.” “ Come, 
buy wine and milk, without mon¢y, and without price.” 
«We are weary,” sigh the laborers in the sun-beaten fields. 
“ Come unto me,” breathes her answer like a breeze from 
the waters, “ and I will give you rest.” “ Cast thy burden 
on the Lord and He will sustain’ thee,” she whispers to the 
pilgrim ready to faint on the highway. “ Behold the 
Fountain,” she cries to the guilty; “the Fountain opened 
for sin and uncleanness.” ‘To the lost she cries, “ I am the 
Way ;” to the ignorant, “I am the Truth;” to the dying, 
“Tam the Life.” How large her welcome to the sinner, 
how soothing her consolations to the mourner, how inspir- 
ing her tones to him that is faint of heart! There is no 
disease for which she has not a remedy, no want for which 
she has not a supply ; and every one who applies to her 
shall confess at length, “It is enough ; 1 am blessed as if 
all the methods and riches of grace®were for me alone!” — 
Hoge. 


Se 

I would not give much for your religion unless it can be 
seen. Lamps do not talk, but they do shine. A light- 
house sounds no drum, it beats no gong, and yet, far over 
the waters its friendly spark is seen by the mariner. So 
let your actions shine out your religion. Let the main ser- 
mon of your life be illustrated by your conduct, and it shall 
not fail to be illustrious. ‘ 
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For the Children. 


—e— 
BIRDS IN SUMMER. 


How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Flitting about in each leafy tree ; 

In the leafy tree, so broad and tall, 

Like a green and beautiful palace-hall, 

With its airy chambers, light and boon, 
That open to sun, and stars, and moon, 
That open unto the bright blue sky, 

And the frolicsome winds as they wander by. 


They have left their nests in the forest bough, 
Those homes of delight they need not now ; 
And the young and the old they wander out, 
And traverse their green world round about : 
And hark ! at the top of this leafy hall, 
How one to the other they lovingly call ; 
“Come up! come up!” they seem to say, 
“ Where the topmost twigs in the breezes sway ! 


_ “Come up, come up, for the world 's fair, 
Where the merry leaves dance in the summer air!” 
And the birds below give back the cry, 
“We come, we come to the branches high! ” 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Flitting about in a leafy tree ; 
And away through the air what joy to go, 
And to look on the bright, green earth below. 


How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Skimming about on the breezy sea, 

Cresting the billows like silvery foam, 

Then wheeling away to its cliff-bujlt home. 
What joy it must be to sail, upborne 

_ By a strong free wing, through the rosy morn, 
* To meet the young sun face to face, 

And pierce like a shaft the boundless space! 


How pleasant the life of a bird must be, - 
Where’er he listeth, there to flee ; 

To go, when a joyful fancy calls, 

Dashing adown ’mong the waterfalls, 

Then wheeling about with its mates at play, 
Above and below, and among the spray, 
Hither.and thither, with screams as wild 

As the laughing mirth of a rosy child! 


What joy it must be, like a living breeze, 
To flutter about ’mong the flowering trees ; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 

The wastes of the blossoming purple heath, 
And the yellow furze, like fields of gold, 
That gladden some fairy regions old ! 

On mountain tops, on the billowy sea, 

On the leafy stems of the forest tree, 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be ! 
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AMUSEMENTS FOR BOYS. 
POCKET KNIVES. 


I wonder if every boy big enough to have pants, 
boots, and pockets, is the happy owner of a good jack- 
knife ; if not, by all means buy one the very first thing you 
do. The best way for you to get one is not to have your 
father buy it for you, though there is no special objection 
to that, but earn the money yourself, then buy a nice, 
strong knife that will do you good service, and it is all 
your own, because you have worked to get it, and bought 
it with your own money. When you have a knife, and a 
pocket to carry it in, you are in a fair way tocut your way 
through a great many difficulties. Don’t begin by trimming 
off the corners of the chairs, and cutting into the sofa to 
see if it is real mahogany; don’t cut the desks at school 
when you feel a little tired and lazy ; don’t try the sharp 
edge on any of the young trees in the garden, and mind 
not to cut your fingers. It is surprising how much comfort 
there is in a good pocket knife, comfort for boys, I mean, 
for girls don’t ‘care for such things. If a boy has a knife, 
what is there to hinder him from making anything he 
wants, if he only has patience and is willing to work? His 
skate wood is broken; he can take pattern from the old 
one, get the right kind of wood, and soon he has made his 
own repairs and spent a stormy day very pleasantly ; he 
wants a fish-pole, and away he goes to the woods, and some 
straight, slim birch or maple falls before the ever ready 
knife; he wants a whistle for himself in the spring-time, 
when the bark of the willow, or chestnut, or butternut peel 
easily, and the knife does the work ; he wants a pop-gun 
made of the hollow elder, and his knife fits him out with 
this amusing and harmless piece of artillery; he wants a 
bow and arrow, and selecting a straight, nice bit of walnut, 
ash, or, what is even better, a smooth round branch of 
hemlock, the invaluable knife can fashion from the raw 
material a bow which will be worth a great deal more to a 
genuine boy than any that could be bought at the toy stores. 
So I might go on to tell what things a boy can make with 
a knife, while all this time he is cultivating a spirit of en- 
terprise, patience, and self-reliance, stimulating his inven- 
tive faculty, and calling into exercise his ingenuity, and 
withal making himself independent, happy, and useful. 
One of the surest ways to make a boy a poor helpless man, 
is to buy for him, ready made, all the toys and playthings 
he desires. What boys need most of all, is a good, honest 
pocket knife, and a few simple tools, and then give them a 
corner where they can whittle and pound to their heart’s 
content. 

I shall certainly expect that after my boys read this let- 
ter they will provide themselves and begin to practice on 
what I have already told them, You will find that with a 
little care and perseverance you will soon be able to pro- 
vide yourselves and your little sisters with a great many 
useful and amusing articles which you can manufacture on 











rainy days and i in the evenings. It is very much better to 
be thus employed, after your lessons are learned, than to 
be out in the streets at night, playing with all sorts of boys, 
and better than to be found playing the little and some- 
times very foolish, if not wicked games in which children 
engage. 

Perhaps some of the boys who read this letter, never 
had a knife, and don’t know how to get one, and yet there 
is nothing they would like better. Now, if I were Editor 
of the Zion’s Heravp, I would add to the list of prizes 
which are now promised to those who get new subscribers, 
a shorter list for boys, like this: for one new subscriber, a 
new knife with one blade ; for two, a knife with two blades, 
and so’on up to four or six. I expect, if this should be done, 
there would be a great demand for knives, and a great 
many new readers of Tue Hera.p. 

Now, boys, let me advise you, whether you own a knife 
or not, to so live and act, that you may carve your names 
high up on the monuments of fame ; make yourselves loved 
and honored by all the good, and make the bad better, and 
the wretched happy, by your words and deeds. To 
do all this, first give yourselves to Jesus, and ever live in 


the fear of God. UncLe W. 


Honesty THE BEST Poticy. — One day the Duke of 
Buccleuch, a Scotch nobleman, bought a cow in the neigh- 
borhood of Dalkeith, where he lived. The cow was to be 
sent home the next morning. Early in the morning the 
duke was taking a walk in a very common dress. As he 
went along, he saw a boy trying in vain to drive the cow 
to his residence. The cow was very unruly, and the poor 
boy could not get on with her at all. The boy, not know- 
ing the duke, bawled out to him i in broad Scotch accent — 

“ Hie mun, come here, and gie’s a han’ wi’ this beast.” 

The duke walked slowly on, not seeming to notice the 
boy, who still kept calling for his help. At last, finding he 
could not get on with cow, he cried out in distress, 
“ Come here, mun, and help us, and as sure as anything 
Tse gie ye half I get.” * 

The duke went ‘and lent a helping hand. 

“ And now,” said the duke, as they trudged along after 
the cow, “how much do you think you will get for the 
job?” 

’ “I dinna ken,” said the boy, “ but I’m sure o’ something, 
for the folks at the big house are guid to a bodies.” 

As they came to a lane near the house the duke slipped 
away from the boy, and entered by a different way. Call- 
ing his butler, he put a sovereign in his hand, saying, 
“Give that to the boy who has brought the cow.” 

He then returned to the end of the lane where he had 
parted from the boy, so as to meet him on his way back. 

“ Well, how much did you get ?” asked the duke. 

“A shilling,” said the boy, “and there’s half o’ it.” 

. But surely you had more than a shilling,” said the 
duke. 

“ No,” said the boy, “sure that’s a’ I got; and d’ye 
no think it’s plenty ?” 

“I do not,” said the duke: “there must be some mis- 
take ; and as I am acquainted with the duke, if you return 
I think I'll get you more.” 

They went back. The duke rang the bell, and ordered 
all the servants to be assembled. 

“ Now,” said the duke to the boy, “ point me out tle 
person who gave you the shilling.” 

“ It was that chap there with the apron,” said he, point- 
ing to the butler. 

The butler fell on his knees, confessed his fault, and 
begged to be forgiven ; but the duke indignantly ordered 
him to give the boy the sovereign, and quit his service im- 
mediately. 

* You have lost,” said the duke, ‘* your money, your sit- 
uation, and your character, by your deceitfulness: learn, 
for the future, that honesty is the best policy.” 

The boy now found out who it was that helped him to 
drive the cow; and the duke was so pleased with the man- 
liness and honesty of the boy, that he sent him to school, 
and provided for him at his own expense, 











Tue W ORST OF IT. —“ Do you want to buy any ber- 
ries to-day ?” said a poor boy to me one afternoon. 

I looked at the little fellow, and saw that he was poorly 
dressed. In his hand was a large basket full of ripe rasp- 
berries. 

I told him I should like to have some ; and taking the 
basket from him, stepped into the house. He did not fol- 
low me. 

*“ Why don’t you come in, and see if I measure your ber- 
ries rightly?” said 1.‘ How do you know but I may cheat 
you, and take more than I agreed for?” 

The boy looked up at me and smiled, “I am not afraid,” 
said he, * for you would Ge’ THE WORST OF IT, ma’aun. 

“ Get the worst of it!” said 1. © What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, ma’am, | should lose my berries, but you would 
be stealing. Don’t you think that would be"the worst for 
you ?” 

Let us think of this when we are tempted in any way to 
cheat another. How often do we hear persons oe any one 


who has had his property stolen from him. though a 
man lose ail and keep honest, he is rich indeed compared to 
the man who robbed him. — Winning | Words. 
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LAY REPRESENT ATION. 
The following votes have been received since our last : — 
Harvard Street, aria . 80 for, 13 ognlast. 
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Peabody, . 81 ade A qquiast. 
East Douglas, » Pe. Woe 
Winthrop Street, Boston, ° ° Fie Me. 
Richmond, P —¢,.,8 .° 
Thompsonville, Coun. ‘ a 2. o 
Acushnet, . . p “ ° a | 
Dorchester Street, a P ‘ at, 2 le 
Haverhill, . ‘ : . a in * 
New Milford, ems. 7 Sh Ue 
Highlands Church, Boston, 2 f 
North Manchester, $ ° ° > a. * 
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Saratoga Springs, . . ca i. = 
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Weston, Vt., ps " ° ° ° Ya oe 
Somerville, . a Pe . ° a a © 
Wiiliston, | Sato 
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Farmington, Me., oe. © 
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Mt. Bellingham Church, Chelsea, Gwe « 
Reveré Street, Boston, ‘ ‘ BoB © 
Littleton, N. H., + 7 ‘ » ie. gu « 
Goodwin’s Corner, Me., . é SiG Rl « 
Hunter’s Mills, = ° ‘ . ._ ¢* 28 * 
Burnham, « e ° ° en = 
Strong, a ° ° ° _oclUwSe CU 
Newport, - " - se? 3 ¢ 
Brick Chapel, Bangor, Me., hp ° . a § * 
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Fitchburg, ° P Ss * 2 * 
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Central Church, a ery ° ae a 
North Church, se ae ‘ > ee EP 
E. Greenwich, . ‘ . ° : ee 
Bristol, -—- = 
Warren, . P E ° ° a? &* 
Phenix, . . r—.* 2 * 
Fall River, First Church, ‘. a* 2. 
Newport, Thames Street. . . a 
Correspondence. 


RHINE HILLS AND WIESBADEN PLAINS. 


The relation between these seeming contrarieties is simple 
and intimate. After days of lounging among the hills of the 
ever beautiful stream, I am whirled into this unbroken plain 
at evening, and though I left there hills, toil, poverty, frugal- 
ity, and find here plain, luxury, wealth, and wasteful prodigal- 
ity, yet the connection seems natural and intimate. Even 
the bees labor not for their own profit; even the laboring 
classes toil tosupport the waste of the idle. The wine grows 
on the slowly disintegrating stone of the Rhine hills, but it 
is brought here to be consumed. I have seen more money 
staked and lost here in half a minute, than the toil of hun- 
dreds, along the steeps of the Rhine, could produce in a year. 
Were it not that the million toiled, for the thousand to spend, 
there must be less prodigality. While these laces and jewels 
are before my eye, I see through them all, to the hard toil of 
so many hundreds who earn, but never wear them. Up those 
extremely steep hills are toiling in the hot sun, without 
which no grape could hoard its sweetness, hundreds of women, 
with hard hands, bare arms, and coarsest raiment, all their 
blighted lives, to earn the gold that that finely dressed lady 
lays with such seeming carelessness on the gaming table, for 
such a brief moment, till the wheel of fate stops, and the 
banker rakes it in. Fora dozen centuries have the millions 
of Europe been giving their earnings tothe few, and hence a 
few such places as this are possible. 

How like a mounting devil in the heart rules and raves the 

for gambli I first thought it was all in fun. The 
gambling had just opened, the st of chat flowed quite 
noisily. People hardly cared to look whether the chances 
were favorable or not. The bankers hoed in and flung out, 
without much scrutiny. But ‘sooneall talk stopped. They 
kept lists of all the lucky numbers, they consulted lists kept 
on former occasions. Hands began to tremble. Faces grew 
hard and sharp. Color came and went. Breathing was au- 
dible in many cases. One old man had been lucky for a long 
time. He left his growing pile on the lucky number, till it 
reached a very large sum, when all at once, it went to the 
banker’s hoard at one fell swoop. He fell back intoa chair, 
and did not rally for a long time. A brown, hard-handed 
man came in and reached over, and laid down his coin, evi- 
dently his only piece, just earned likely. He lost and turned 
away, penniless, no doubt. An old lady, evidently not rich, 








stood nervously fingering a small bag of coin; seveéral times 
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she won, and looked exultant; then lost nearly all she had. 
Such a revulsion of feeling is inexpressible in words. 

Around me was an Eden garden, all of beauty and grace 
that God gave to trees, twining vines, blooming roses, flowing 
water, and graceful birds ; but here also Satan had come, here 
he proffered the seductive fruit, here came men to eat greed- 
ily, even after they found it to be evil, only evil, and that con- 
tinually. The few hundreds that play here, lose $137,000 
every year, and still they play on, and will, till the law that 
has doomed the practice goes into force, some two years 
hence. 

MARTIN MISSIONS, ANSTALT. 

After three Sabbaths on the water, I started witha 
very keen appetite, to find some kind of a religious service. 
What matters it, if the utterances were in nearly unknown 
tongues. The Spirit could give life. When I give my assent 
to the article of faith, “ I beliéve in the communion of saints,” 
I never thiuk it means verbal communication. We found the 
Methodist Chapel, after a long hunt, notwithstanding it had 
been hidden very skillfully. I think nothing but a religious 
instinct would ever take one to it. The service was nearly fin- 
ished, before our instinct, somewhat too weak for so great an 
exigency, enabled us to arrive. But it was good to be there. 
A brother was praying in downright German earnestness. He 
opened heaven, and the rain fell. How sweet to the heart is 
communion of saints. I could say Amen heartily. Although 
I knew but little of what he said, I felt that I was not saying 
“* Amen, hit or miss.” 

After service we walked up tothe Mission Building. Here 
the best of judgment has been shown. The site is admirably 
chosen on a high piece of ground, where all is new and taste- 
ful. It is the best part of the city. The lot is large, grounds 
ornamented with shrubbery, trees, and a small vineyard. The 
building is plain, but substantial, roomy, and seems to be just 
right. They have thirteen students fitting for the ministry. 
Some of them go out to exercise their gifts, almost every day 
in the week. Dr. Hurst and Bro. Paulus seem by their thor- 
ough scholarship and Christian urbanity, to be excellently 
fitted for the instruction of those under their charge. Meth- 
odism has great things to expect from this school of the proph- 
ets in the land of Luther. 

For the next few days, my way lay along the paths made 
glorious by the firm footsteps of him who stood up for Jesus 
in face of every peril. I saw in Frankfort where he preached 
when on his way to Worms. When the sun was but two or 
three hours high, I came in sight of the 

CASTLE OF THE WARTBURG. 

Its commanding height was soon reached, its relics of 
Luther and Saint Elizabeth examined, and I sat down to view 
the vast stretch of country, that lies at the foot of this place 
of power. I lingered long after the sun had gone down, and 
the full moon lit up the wide landscape. 

As I sat on the old draw bridge, long after everything about 
the castle had become quiet, and the sounds of life in the city 
below had sunk to rest, I closed my eyes and saw troops 
of the men, that for ages have made this place their strong 
tower. They passed in by me, crusaders from Palestine, 
pilgrims from Rome, peasants asking charity, lords having 
extorted taxes, slaves bearing burdens, tyrants dragging cap- 
tives ; all the old armor in the museum was full of men, those 
mailed forms of horses were prancing with life, and just as all 
the past lived before me, some one began to play a harp, in 
one of the rooms above me, and the grand contest of skill 
amoag the Minnesingers of four hundred and fifty years ago 
became a thing of to-day. Other instrumental music followed, 
and the contest seemed to be going forward, when suddenly 
all was changed in a moment. A magnificent voice began to 
sing Old Hundred. Three hundred years passed in a flash, 
and Luther was there in the very room where he so often 
sung, if he did not compose, that grand old song of praise. 
The contest of warriors disappeared, the trial of singers be- 
came as nothing, for Luther sang to fight the devil. His car- 
nal weapon, the inkstand, had proved unavailing, and having 
learned that the “devil cannot abide good music,” he was 
pouring forth the best he knew to his discomfiture. There 
was an evident spirit of victory, ringing out in those exultant 
notes. The song ceased, and I could see Luther, in what he 
called his Patmos, writing his translation of the Bible, to give 
God’s word to the people of Germany. What a word of power. 
For hundreds of years Power has had here its seat. As far 
as the eye can reach, it made itself felt century after century. 
Up this hill, over this drawbridge, under this heavy gaie- 
way, have come suppliants asking mercy, subjects bringing 
tribute, mighty men to do homage, but it has all passed away, 
and the power never reached beyond the horizon’srim. But 
in that cell, that looks out on the western sky, yet faintly 
blushing with the hues of sunset, sits a man preparing to send 
out God’s word of power. It goes forth, and the continent 
cannot contain its divine energy. It runs to and froin the 
whole earth, it increases with the lapse of time. Surely this 
is the place to learn, that while some trust in horses, and some 
in chariots, we should remember the name and word of the 

Lord our God. 

PALACES AND HOVELS. 

I have walked through many palaces, have been wearied 
with their extent, dazzled by their brilliancy, and amazed at 
their incalculable richness. But right by their doors I come 
to the hovels of the poor. I do not wonder that Death knocks 
with equal step at their several doors ; they are close together. 

I see in the very gardens, where the velvet turf is not good 

enough for the feet of royalty, old, withered, crushed women, 

down on their scarcely protected knees, delving their hands 


velopment. They are beasts of burden. They stagger under 
loads it often takes two men to lift to their backs. I have seen 
girls not eight years old, already put into training for the life 
from which there canbe no escape. As I think of this, these 
treasures of fine gold become dim, the silver is cankered, these 
yorgeous tapestries are moth-eaten. Much as I love art and 
beauty, I should like to sel four or five palaces I have seen, 
and devote the proceeds to the elevation of the peasantry, 
whose ancestors have earned it all. 
I close here in Berlin, as I began near the banks of the 
Rhine, for the same thought has been pressed on me at every 
step. A hundred toil for one to waste. Everywhere are we 
told that the life of the toiler is of no value. Let it be expended 
in works of folly. Amid all these boundless gatherings in mu- 
seums, there is nowhere shown a labor-saving machine. An 
old pipe of some despicable tyrant, a toe nail of some disrep- 
utable saint, a plate out of which some king had his dogs eat, 
is much more highly prized. So men mow, I suppose, though 
I have seen ten women mowing, to one man, with a straight, 
heavy swath. They hoe with such abominable instruments, that 
the temptation to go down on one’s knees, and dig with the 
hands is often yielded to. They clatter round in heavy 
wooden shoes. When I consider that a German has clogs on 
his feet, and a tremendous pipe always in his teeth, I cease 
to wonder at the slowness of his movements. 
I hope hereafter to speak of the vast treasures of art, that 
have been accumulating here for centuries. 

H. W. W. 
Berum, June 1, 
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Our New Way Rovunp THE Wor xp, by C. C. Coffin. Fields, 
Osgood & Co. Willis described George P. Morris as standing 
breast-high with the people, and so throwing off his poems to a uni- 
versally admiring crowd. Every generation produces that literary 
class; every generation will continue so to do. Peter Parley, Jacob 
Abbott, Dr. Dick, Bayard Taylor, are among their representatives; 
only the latter has been led away from this early love and reward 
with the vain attempt to be something otherwise,—an attempt 
which has not increased, but diminished both fortune and fame. 
Mr. Coffin to-day occupies probably the best place in this class of 
litterateurs; James Parton might contend with him for the preémi- 
nence, though the latter essays other flights than those which con- 
tent “Carleton.” He is a shrewd observer, a clear narrator, a bal- 
anced thinker. He goes into no hysterics, up or down. When he 
paints an agony, it is done calmly, and with perfect self-control. He 
never loses his temper. Once he plies his tongue on a reluctant 
Hindoo driver, but we doubt if the chap felt the blow. He says he 
“ sprang towards him like a tiger. All but “the tiger.” His de- 
scription of India and China is very full and interesting, especially 
that of India. He ds the y work, and sees, like 
a Christian and man of common sense, as he is, that only their 
preaching, and its accompanying work, is to regenerate that region. 
His book is profusely pictured, and will be found eminently read- 
able. Why will not our Sunday-schools inaugurate a higher grade 
of library books with this work? It will be greedily read by all 
the children, of every age. 

Two Years Berore tHE Mast, by R. H. Dana, jr. 
tion. Fields, Osgood & Co. This also should go: into Sunday- 
school libraries. It is the best story of a sailor's life ever written; 
as clear as De Foe, without a touch of romance, it tells the exact life 
of those who do business on the great waters. The vessel he sailed 
in was burned by Semmes, and the British Government. It is the 
only tragical feature of the work, unless the slaughter of the cattle, 
whose hides he packed, should be ranked in this department. He 
little thought, when visiting California for hides, that such a com- 
merce would arise for gold. “ Great numbers of deer then overrun 
the islands and hills of San Francisco Bay.” He was enthusiastic, 
then, over this port. Thus he speaks of it: — 

“ Our place of destination had been Monterey, but as we were to the 
northward of it when the wind hauled ahead, we made # fair wind for San 
Francisco. This large bay, which lies in latitude 37° 58’, was discovered by 
Sir Francis Drake, and by him represented to be (as indeed it is) a magnifi- 
cent bay, containing several good harbors, great depth of water, and sur- 
rounded by a fertile and finely wooded country, About thirty miles from 
the mouth of the bay, and on the southeast side, is a high point, upon 
which the presidio is built. Behind this point is the little harbor, or 
bight, called Yerba Buena, in which, trading-vessels anchor, and, near it, 
the Mission of Dolorés. There was no other habitation on this side of the 
bay, except a shanty of rough boards put up by a man named Richardson, 
who was doing a little trading between the vessels and the Indians. Here, 
at anchor, and the only vessel, was a brig under Russian colors, from Sitka, 
in Russian America, which bad come down to winter, and to take in a 
supply of tallow and grain, great quantities of which latter article are 
raised in the Missions at the hoad of the bay. : ‘ 

“* We sailed down this magnificent bay with a light wind, the tide, which 
was running out, carrying us at the rate of four or five knots. It was a 
fine day ; the first of entire sunshine we had had for more than a month. 
We passed directly under the high cliff on which the presidio is built, and 
stood into the middle of the bay, from whence we could see small bays 
making up into the interior, large and beautifully wooded islands, and the 
mouths of several small rivers. If California ever becomes a prosperous 
country, this bay will be the centre of its prosperity. The abund of 
wood and water ; the extreme fertility of its shores; the excellence of its 
climate, which is as near to being perfect as any in the world, and its fa- 
cilities for navigation, affording the best anchoring-grounds in the whole 
western coast of America, — all fit it for a place of great importance. 

“ The tide leaving us, we came to anchor near the mouth of the bay, 
under a high and beautifully sloping hill, upon which herds of hundreds 
and hundreds of red deer, and the stag, with his high branching antlers, 
were bounding about, looking at us fora moment, and then starting off, 
affrighted at the noises which we made for the purpose of seeing the variety 
of their beautiful attitudes and motions.” 

It is a curious fact that both the Sitka, which sent down this ves- 
sel, and California, then foreign countries, are now a part of the 
United States. Will he not live to see all the other ports he touched 
at, and points he doubled, on both coasts, from Cape Cod, via Cape 
Horn, to Sitka, in the same confederacy ? 
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in the dirt. They have never known ease, refinement, de- 


D. D., Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. Andover: W. 
F. Draper. Prof. Haven has long been a leading name of his de- 
nomination in the departments of philosophy and theology. His 
text-book on the former subject is one of the most popular, if not 
the most popular, of any now in use. His style is clear and flowing 
with touches of fancy and frolic that are rarely found in these dry 
fields of speculation. Why they should be so universally excluded, 
isa mystery. Plato's wit and humor and fancy are as brilliant as 
his arguments. Hume is not unlike Haven in this subtle humor 
and grace. Coleridge was not without it. But Mill, Hobbes, 
Locke, Hamilton, Wayland, Hickok, and the most of the writers of 
theology, are without the least of this vivifying genius. His illus- 
trations often have the fine aroma of imagination, In discoursing 
on the “ Existence of Sin,” he thus illustrates his view of that difli- 
cult question: — 

* Here is a block of marble, perfect in color and fineness and form, suit- 
able every way for the purposes of the artist, save that in one place a stain 
has stricken through it, marring its otherwise snowy whiteness This 
stain is, in truth, a serious defect. The marble were much better without 
it. To remove it, however, might be productive of greater injury to the 
marble than to suffer it to remain. On the whole, I choose this block as it 
is —- choose it even in preference to other blocks that are without the 
stain, as on the whole superior to the others — choose it, notwithstanding 
the defect, and in spite of it, not for the sake of it, nor for any good the 
stain will de, not to show my skill in removing it, not because I prefer the 
stain in itself considered, to the absence of the same, but simply because, 
all things considered, this block, defective as it is, is better than any other 
which is presented to my choice. Sin is that staln on the best system ; 
admitted, not for its own sake, and not as means of good, but for the sake 
of the system to which it pertains ; suffered to remain, because the means 
necessary to its extirpation might be productive of a greater evil in its 
stead.” 

And he concludes his essay with this fine figure: — 

** As the earth in all her course casts her broad pyramid,of shadow fur 
behind her along the heavens, so sin involves not only the transgressor 
himself in the gloom of eternal night, but sends its shadow afar among the 
Divine purposes. That shadow falls upon the celestial pavements, trem- 
bles upon the sea of glass, touches even the eternal throne.” 

Very forcibly he describes the power of approving or condemning 
conscience. He examines the philosophy of Hamilton, dissenting 
from his doctrine of the freedom of the will, which he himself, with 
the usual absurdity of Calvinistic theologians, makes to depend on 
motives. He more warmly dissents from Mill, whose theorios, 
whether of philosophy or theology, lack the highest element of 
faith. He dissects the moral faculty, giving it an independent being 
and force. His essays on “ Miracles,’ the “Trinity,” “ Arian- 
ism" and the “ Office of the Iniagination in Sacred Oratory,” are 
fine compositions. Bating its moderate Calvinism, its something, 
nothing between Edwards and Arminius, it is a reliable guide. It 
will well repay the study of those interested in these exalted 
themes. 

Curps From A GERMAN Work-sHor, by Max Miiller. Scrib- 
ner & Co. Two volumes. The most interesting of all living writers 
on language is Max Miiller. His chips are grains of gold, or sparks 
of diamonds that shine in their own light. Every one of them 
could have been written only by one of the most thorough students, 
and broadest of philosophers. The first volume is devoted to re- 
ligions exclusively; the second to the subordinate departments of 
comparative mythology, caste, manners and customs, our figures. 
Though both are full of information, the. first volume will be the 
chief in interest. It is not a view, nor sketches for a view, of com- 
parative religions; nor is it what it suggests, as a probable result 
from its contents, a treatise on the “Science of Religion.” It is 
rather independent essays on the Indian sacred books and faiths. 
It contends for the presence of Christianity in the first germs of 
faith, — a truth no student of the Word of God can doubt; for sac- 
rifice and worship, the two foci of all faiths, were first given to 
man in the garden —the latter before, the former after, his fall. 
But while with Augustine, Paul, and Christ, he discerns this univer- 
sal glimmer of the true light, he none the less, with Christ and His 
disciples, detects the infinite difference between Christianity and its 
shadows. No development theories plague him. Buddhism is not 
Protestantism, nor Brahminism Catholicism. They are the gropings 
of blind souls; but their catching at certain features of Christian 
life and faith is not life and faith itself, nor is it any stepping-stone 
that can of itself lead to that life and faith. He is a charming 
companion for a student’s leisure hours, and every minister should 
read his scholarly essays, if he would see how seeds of Christ lie 
hid in the faiths of the heathen, and also how that only the grace 
and faith that is in Christ can bring those seeds to a germination 
unto life. God hath not left Himself without a witness unto them. 
They are our elder brothers, the first-born of Adam, who retain 
something of a family likeness in their most degraded estate, aud 
whom we, reclaimed prodigals, must lead by our superior love and 
truth to the knowledge of the true God, and of Jesus Christ, whom 
He hath sent. Let every lover of the best literature put Max Mil 
ler’s “Chips” at his right hand. 

Rev. Charles Adams, D. D., is preparing a volume, tc be entitledi 
BroGrapwicaAL SKETCHES oF Recent CELEBRATED WORKERS 
or Boston ANpv Vicinity. It will comprise about ten subjects 
or characters, and will include such names as Joseph Story, Wm. 
H. Prescott, Horace Mann, Rufus Choate, Theedore Parker, Moses 
Stuart, Francis Wayland, ete. Each sketch will be full, and aim 
to present an adequate and fair historical view of its subject. It 
will be a welcome contribution to our biographical literature. 
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Sermons, Hamline, Hitcheoek & Walden. 
Text-Book of Temperance, Lees, Z. P. Vose & Co 
Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets, 


FOR SALe BY 


M. W. Dodd 
Lee & Shepard 


lood, Lee & Shepard. 
Philip Brautley’s Life-Work, 
Unele John’s Flower Gatherers, 
“ 


Fuller, 
An American Woman in Europe, 


U oe ‘9 
Sabbath Songs, hon 
Elements of Astronomy, Loomis, Harpers. K. P. Dutton, 
Natural Philosophy, Steele, A. 8. Barnes 
My Daughter Elinor, Harpers. E. P. Dutton. 
England and Rome, Burgen, E P. Dutton & Co. 
The Pilgrim’s Harp, Hull, J.P. Magee. 


The Buried Cities of Campania, 


Adams, 
Aunt Mattie, Hazelton, 
Golden Hours, 
Merry’s Museum, 
The, 4 


D. Lothrop. 


Hiteheock & Walden. 
U. B. Fuller 
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To Reapers anp ComeesPonpents. All leaded articles, not credited to 
other journals, are original. 


Every article must be accompanied by the name of the author, for the use 
of the editor, not for publication. 

Articles pablished with the names of the authors are not necessarily ex- 
pressive of the views of this journal. 


Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the persons 
described ; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occurrence. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Per solid line, Agate type, first insertion,....-+-+++.sseeceeeesees 2% cents. 
oe ¢ ? “  “ gach continued insertion,........+.++++ 20 cents. 
“ Business Notices,” first insertion,.... 35 cents. 
“ « « “ “ “ “ each cont’d ins’n, 30 cents. 
a@ A liberal discount for three months or more. 


A NEW PREMIUM. 
To every new Subscriber who will send us $2.50, we will 
send a fine steel engraving of 
GENERAL GRANT AND FAMILY, 


By A. B. Walter, from a Painting by E. B. Bensell. 
Published by B. B. Russext, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 

More than three thousand of this very popular Engraving 
have been sold in ten weeks. 

This Splendid Engraving represents the family of “ Our 
President” artistically grouped upon the piazza. The Gen- 
eral is sitting in a very easy position, with an open book in his 
hand, his wife is sitting at his right, her arm carelessly en- 
twined around her only daughter, who is standing between 
them. The two oldest sons are standing behind their parents, 
with the little boy sitting at the feet of his father. The dome 
of the Capitol may be seen in the distance. The foliage inter- 
vening, and lively appearance of the picture, renders it pleas- 
ing to the eye, while the likenesses can be relied upon as cor- 
rect. The whole arrangement, at once so graceful and natu- 
ral, makes it valuable as a work of art. 

The form is oval, suited to either square or oval frames, 
14 x 18, printed on paper 20 x 24, and sold for $1.50 per copy. 
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TO AGENTS. 
It is of great importance that a record of remittances be kept 
by every minister, in order to the correction of mistakes. 
Subscriptions for Tuz Heratp may be sent in “ money 
orders,” or in. registered letters,at our risk. in all other 
cases, at the risk of the sender. 





WHO HAS NOT PAID? 

We again call attention to subscriptions due us. Every 
subscriber can tell how his account stands by looking at his 
name and date as printed on the margin. All who have not 
paid are requested to do so. Ali who have paid and are 
not credited should acquaint us with all the facts in the 
case. 





TO OUR FRIENDS. 

We earnestly appeal to the friends of Tus Heraup to 
make a special effort to secure subscribers, beginning with 
July. 

With the active support of our friends we can largely in- 
crease our list and with this our usefulness. 

The members of the Association are doing all they can 
for ‘Tus Heravp, and call upon all our friends to do the 
same. 

Let us rally to the support of Tuz Hrerap. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We will furnish Tne Henan to Jan. 1st, 1870, for 
ONE DOLLAR. 
WASHINGTON CAPTURED. 

Our national capital is in trouble. The enemy lay 
before its wallless walls many times during the war. 
Once they played the Hannibal, and threw their shot 
almost into the Capitol, as he did his arrows over the 
walls of Rome. But that enemy retired unsuccessful. 
Another, of the very opposite sort, bas triumphed over 
it. Great is the turning up of noses, the tossing up of 
heads, the breaking forth of mouths. Every circle is 
taken, every rank is indignant. The victor is not the 
white man of the South, but his slightly duskier 
brother. The master is from the same region and 
family, only it is the other end of the house that now 
arises to the supremacy. In three departments the 
coming man makes his appearance, and in each he is 
most ungraciously welcomed. These departments may 
be said to represent the three divisions of society. 
The bricklayers, the printers, and the doctors are alike 
in trouble, and all from one cause. Into each of their 
sacred precincts the negro has intruded. He presumes 





to lay brick, set type, and dose the sick. Horrible 
thought! They might have been allowed, like the 
slaves of another age, to make bricks, who also were 
afterwards masters of those they once served; or at 
least, for probably this privilege would have been de- 
nied them by the Celtic gentlemen who perform that 
labor, they might have been permitted to dig the clay 
for their manufacture; but to lay them, to put block 
upon block by the side of the gentlemen of Ireland, 
nay, to take them from these gentry, who are to toil up 
the ladder with the hod on their backs, and dump their 
loads submissively at these workmen’s feet — impossi- 
ble! all nature revolts at such a perversion. These 
foreign noblemen, who write to their brethren at home, 
that “this is a most iligant counthree, where you've 
nothing to do only to carry a hod full of brick up a 
ladder, and a fellow up top does all the work” are 
indignant that even that “fellow up top doing the 
work,” should be almost as dark by nature as they 
are by dirt; while their associate work-fellows are 
even more incensed that one whose skin approximates 
the color of the brick they lay, should be allowed to 
work at their side, perhaps over their head. So they 
refuse to handle a trowel until he lays that, instead 
of laying brick down. One crippled gentleman of this 
school, not crippled by the war, however, — that sort 
don’t object, —has abandoned in disgust the business 
of his life because of this intrusion. He will doubtless 
betake himself to a hand-organ and a monkey, perhaps 
to a printed paper soliciting gifts, because of his sacri- 
fices to the cause of a pure prejudice, and a national 
meanness. As no negro has yet entered the organ 
and monkey business, he will be safe for a while in 
that employment. They have been among the most 
active in the subscription paper department, though as 
their solicitations were for churches, schools, and 
colleges, and never for themselves, except to buy their 
liberty, even the special line of begging which he 
would pursue is yet uninvaded by the class he abhors. 
But not the bricklayers alone are in trouble; the 
printers, the artists of the art preservative of arts, are 
indignant, and resignations, one, two, three, have terri- 
fied the heart of the Superintendent of Public Print- 
ing, and almost required the President to call an extra 
session of Congress. How-many will follow, who 
knows, It is dreadful to think of hot weather on us, 
too. A gentleman of good family and education, a 
soldier of courage, who proved his soldiership in one 
of the fiercest battles of the war, the assault on Wag- 
ner, Mr. Louis Douglass, son of Frederic the Great, is 
engaged in the office, and these handlers of black types, 
whose hands not only get black, but give forth black- 
ness, as the copy sent them to set up from testifies, 
refuse to work by the side of this gentleman and hero, 
and turn Washington upside down with their insulting 
uproar. ‘lo complete the triangle, and perfect the per- 
fection, the. doctors join the melée. Two regularly 
educated, regularly graduated physicians, from the 
most orthodox schools, appear in Washington to prac- 
tice their profession. ‘There are many people of color 
there, well to do, and even rich, whom these white 
doctors have not disdained to visit, bleed, blister, and 
tax with a bill, which was far the biggest of their 
bleedings and blisterings. But when one of this same 
color appears at their side, to do like service for 
like reward, they too hold an indignation meeting, and 
refuse to recognize these equal M. D.’s. The rich or 
poor, black or white patient may die before they ap- 
pear at the bedside to consult with their brother over 
the case, and get their ten dollars for advising, as Sir 
Astley Cooper did, in the matter of Mrs. Bethune, to 
give “ that same old pill.” 

Why don’t these aggrieved classes yet up a mutual 
suffering society, hold a mass meeting, and expel their 
fellows of the browner hue from the city and the land ? 
One thing holds in the bricklayers and printers — 
they are in government employ, and the government 
would expel the officers who should expel a man be- 
cause of his complexion. Great has been the change 
in the nation, when it thus protects the negro against 
the prejudice and hate of his: white associate. Let it 
hold fast, and society, and possibly the Church, will 
learn to practice the same divine Gospel. 

We commiserate the condition of our white breth- 
ren of Washington. But they are captured. They 
may as well submit. Power is passing over to their 





colored kindred. Let them make peace soon, and 
acknowledge that man is greater than his skin, and 
that one color is as comely as another, if the face and 
the soul within it be clean. 


THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


The action of the British House of Lords on the 
19th of June not only settled the question of disestab- 
lishing the Irish Church, and went far to affect the 
future of the Church of England, but was a severe 
blow to the peerage itself. When the bill was com- 
pleted by the House of Commons, it seemed that the 
House of Lords was so placed as to have the choice of 
action limited to two things. It might, first, accept 
the bill, but so amend it as to make it more acceptable 
to Churchmen, which amendments would, it was likely, 
be assented to by the Commons. This would have 
been the part of prudence. Or, it might have resolved 
to reject the bill, and have adhered to its resolution, 
and in that way have compelled Mr. Gladstone to have 
resort to measures which it would not have been diffi- 
cult to make wear a revolutionary face, for they must 
have been essentially revolutionary in their nature. 
This would have been the part of courage. But the 
Lords so acted as to adopt the worst features of both 
these plans, and to avoid all that was good in them. 
The Tory Lords who constitute a great majority of the 
peerage, held a meeting, at which it was determined 
that the bill should be rejected when the question 
should come up on its passage to a second reading, 
which is the contending time in British legislation. 
This was supposed to settle the matter, though some of 
the Tory peers had refused to go with their party ; and 
it was confidently announced that the bill would be 
rejected in the Lords’ House, by a majority of eighty, 
a majority relatively as large as that by which it had 
gone through the Lower House. So strong was the 
belief that the Lords would not be worse than their 
word, that speculation was common on the course that 
Mr. Gladstone would pursue to compass his purpose 
in spite of patrician hostility to it. He would 
“swamp” the House of Lords, by creating enough 
new peers to give him a majority of the order, in the 
face of the eighty majority of the Tories. He would 
dissolve Parliament, and appeal to the people, who 
would return such a House of Commons as should 
frighten the Lords into submission. He would do this, 
he would do that, and he would do t’other thing to 
secure victory to the Liberals. No one knew what he 
would do, but every one was sure he would do— 
something. That the Lords would “stick” to their 
position was the general belief, though they were 
warned by many journals that they would do so at 
their peril. 

The bill was taken up ip the Lords on the 14th, the 
motion that it be read a second time being the ques- 
tion in debate. That debate lasted till the 19th. 
Many peers took part in it, some of whom can remem- 
ber the last years of the eighteenth century, as Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, and Earl Russell.. It soon 
became apparent that the Tories were not united, and 
that their eighty majority never had existed out of the 
minds of those ardent politicians who always see what 
they most desire to see, in the condition and strength 
of parties. Some of the most eminent of the Tories 
spoke against the rejection of the bill, —such men as 
the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
the Earl of Carnarvon, all men of note, even in the 
British peerage, a body of men never wanting in tal- 
ents, and which has maintained itself better than any 
other aristocratical body of which history makes men- 
tion. The Archbishop of Canterbury took the same 
side, — a notable fact. Some of the Bishops, also, spoke 
liberally. On the other side, the Earl of Derby and 
Lord Cairns, men of mark in every sense, went stead- 
ily in support of the course resolved upon at the Tory 
meeting. They would have had the Lords reject the 
bill without hesitation. The Bishop of Peterborough, 
unlike some of his brethren, was quite as determined 
as were the Earl and the Baron in support of the pol- 
icy of “thorough.” Earl Grey, who belongs to no 
party, but whose abilities and whose name give him 
considerable weight, spoke in favor of the bill. It was 





observable that almost all the speakers who were not 
out-and-out and in-and-in Liberals, mentioned amend- 
ments of the bill as things that would be necessary to 
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secure their support — when the bill should come up 
for final disposition. They would vote for the second 
reading, and then aid in the work of amending it. 
This showed that the Tories should have planted them- 
selves on an amending platform from the first; and 
had they done so, they would have won a great victory, 
and have accomplished something of importance. 

When the vote was taken, it was found that the 
Liberals had achieved a great success in that body, 
which was to have rejected their measure by eighty 
majority. The number of votes for the second read- 
ing was 179, — agajnst it, 146; Ministerial majority, 
33. The annunciation of the result was received with 
loud cheering from the victors, which is something 
quite unlike what an American would have expected 
from nearly two hundred members of what is supposed 
to be the most aristocratical of assemblies, and there- 
fore indisposed to boisterous displays. But the victors 
had not expected such a victory, and so their feelings 
of agreeable disappointment were too much for their 
dignity. The extent of their fears might have been 
measured by the loudness of their cheers. It would 
have been a grave state of things for them had the 
Tories had the courage to do as they had threatened, 
for then would have come a contest between the aris- 
tocratical and the democratical elements in the British 
Constitution, greatly to the peril of that Constitution, 
and which might not have been closed without ruining 
the aristocracy. Now, there are as many aristocrats 
in the Liberal party as there are in the Tory party, 
and therefore it is not for the interest of the former to 
push matters to extremities, when the Lords and the 
Commons differ as to the disposition that should be 
made of a great question. A party that has among 
its leaders such men as the Duke of Argyle, Earl Rus- 
sell, the Earl of Clarendon, the Duke of Somerset, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Earl Granville, and many others 
of that “ old pobility ” which Lord John Manners used 
to prefer to arts, and law, and learning, — such a party, 
it may be said, never can be desirous to provoke a 
contest between patricians and plebeians, with the 
masses of the British people supporting the latter. 
Therefore, when the Lords ordered the disestablishing 
bill to a second reading, the aristocratical Liberals 
had more than ordinary reasons for rejoicing. They 
had achieved their purpose, and they had done so with- 
out being forced to have resort to extraordinary meas- 
ures to secure it. The medicine of the Constitution 
was not to be made its daily food. 

To what extent the bill will be amended by the 
Lords, it is not possible to say ; but it is clear that the 
business of amending it does not. stand as it would 
have stood had the Upper House never informally re- 
solved to reject the measure, and then “ backed down ” 
from their high position. Had they accepted the bill, 
and concentrated their labors on amendments, it is 
probable that the Commons would have done their 
utmost to gratify the Lords; but the latter behaved 
so foolishly, — “ letting I dare not wait upon I would,” 
—that the Lower House may consider itself bound to 
insist upon “ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill,” as was said in old Reform times. Then the 
course of the Lords has been of a character to invite 
adherence to the entire bill by the Commons; for 
it shows that the Lords have only to be resisted to be 
subdued. They may talk loudly, and insist upon 
being allowed to act as an independent branch of the 
government, — but they ever give way when the Com- 
mons tell them, in plain language, to “ clear the track.” 
This was well known before, and has been known for 
centuries ; but this last display of a desire to resist, 
and of fear to make resistance, has freshened a feeling 
that might not have been moved had the Lords been 
wise, and caused their words and their actions to har- 
monize. It was the worst possible policy in the nobles 
to irritate the people, and then to run away. The 
democratic element has been moved to “ ask for more,” 
confident that it will not ask in vain. One of the 
reasons advanced against the disestablishing bill is, 
that its passage will lead to immediate agitation of 
the land question in a manner that must compel par- 
liamentary action on that vital matter. It is even so, 


and the folly of the Lords in threatening resistance 
to the disestablishing work, and then abandoning the 
field, — for the bill could not have been carried had 
not scores of Tories left their posts, — will bring all 











men to the conclusion that an agrarian movement must 
prove as successful as the anti-ecclesiastical movement, 
if the tactics in the one case should be applied to the 
other. If noblemen, who stand upon their honor, and 
who feel a stain as a wound, as Burke has it, would 
not stand up boldly in defense of what they believe to 
be religion, could they be depended upon to fight for 
property? Will they who failed when, as they held, 
and yet hold, they were champions of God’s cause, be 
more valiant in support of the cause of Mammon? 
Why, their success in defending the land, should they 
succeed in defending it, would be even more injurious 
to them, finally, than their want of success when con- 
tending for the Church. An army, and consequently 
an order of men, may fail when contending in the best 
of causes, and fail honorably; but if such army, or 
order, win a great victory when next it fights, because 
it is fighting for its pelf, must it not be clear that prop- 
erty is everything in its estimation, and principle 
nothing? And of what worth is an aristocracy that 
is always invincible when contending for money, and 
ever vincible when it contends for honor ? 


A WORD TO OUR COLLEGE GRADUATES IN- 
TENDING TO ENTER THE MINISTRY. 

From the twenty colleges under the direct charge of 
the Church, not less than four hundred students are 
now taking their diplomas. Not less than one tenth 
of these design to enter our ministry, probably nearer 
a fifth. At least one hundred members of our Church 
are graduating at other colleges, of whom a like pro- 
portion will enter our ministry. Not less than fifty, 
nor over a hundred, therefore, are leaving the college 
this year for the ministry of our Church. Striking the 
balance between these two extremes, we may safely 
say, that seventy-five young men, from this source, will 
enter our ministry. This is a noble and cheering 
accession, and shows the vitality of the Church that 
stimulates such efforts, to prepare for its noblest work. 

There are, in connection with the Church, three the- 
ological schools of the highest grade. Each is cen- 
trally and favorably located; each is ably manned; 
each is handsomely endowed; each ranks with the 
best single school of any other denomination, and 
is superior to all other schools of those churches 
except the chief representative. That is, there is 
only one Baptist school as well officered, and en- 
dowed, and fitted for the work of instruction as any 
one of the three Methodist schools. There is only one 
Congregational, Episcopal, New School, or Old School 
Presbyterian, that is equal in rank to either of our 
three; and not one of any of them that is superior. 
Andover does not to-day offer better advantages than 
Boston, nor New York or Princeton than Drew, 
while all others of their order are far inferior. In fact, 
it may be more than doubted if one can get as good a 
theological culture, using that term in its broadest 
sense, at Andover as at Boston. 

Our graduates ought not to enter their ministerial 
career, if they can possibly help it, without this train- 
ing. They will find the lectures and recitations with 
such men as McClintock and Nadal, Warren and 
Foster, Kidder and Raymond, Townsend and Lind- 
sey, Stevens and Bannister, of great value. They 
should avail themselves of these privileges. One of 
our college graduates, ascore of years ago, had no 
opportunity inside of his own Church for such an 
education. ‘To-day they are of the amplest. 

Besides the benefits of their regular studies, they 
have the privilege of hearing the best minds of our own 
and other churches on the best themes of the day. 
Look at the list of speakers for the Boston Seminary 
the coming year: Bishop Clark, Presidents Haven, 
Cummings, and McCosh, and other like celebrities. 
The other seminaries are equally liberal. Will not 
these young men avail themselves of these privileges ? 
Listen not to that otherwise judicious Presiding Elder, 
who points you to good appointments, or to hard ones, 
and stimulates you with the call of flattery or duty. 
You can find work around our seminaries as good as any 
they offer you, and at the same time pursue studies 
that will make you even more desirable, after only 
one complete revolution of the itinerant wheel. 

Some may object to going to our schools because 
most of the students there are not graduates. We saw 
this suggestion, to our surprise, in one of our college 








journals. It ought to be a reason for your going thither. 
These are your brethren in the ministry. ‘They will 
be your life associates in the work. They are doing 
the best they can, under their impediments, to make 
suitable preparation. They have not had your «.ppor- 
tunities, but if they employ faithfully what they have, 
may yet outstrip you before that great University to 
which you both ultimately appeal. It is well to 
become acquainted with them, to give them the benefit 
of your superior culture, and to receive the benefit of 
their possibly superior grace. They will be no hin- 
drance to you in your studies, but will ever in those 
paths be found companions, perhaps guides. We 
have known students of Concord that surpassed the 
graduates of the best colleges in their scholarship ; 
and Boston, Madison, and Evanston will send forth 
men without a college diploma that will win the high- 
est college, as well as ecclesiastical honors, before the 
brethren of the University. It is well, too, to meet 
these brethren on the common ground of ministerial 
unity ; to pray, and sing, and debate together, to be 
knit together in love, and thus move out together into 
the great field which awaits your coming. 

We therefore urge these seventy-five young minis- 
ters this year taking their baccalaureate, to spend one 
year or more at our theological seminaries. That will 
be twenty-five to each school. Board is cheap, tuition 
free, and expenses are nearly met by donations, easily 
met by opportunities to labor. We hope every one 
looking to the ministry will go to college, and every 
one graduating at a college will go to one of our own 
theological schools. If all cannot compass both these 
results, as probably all cannot, at least let the graduate 
crown his preliminary training with this culture. If 
he do, he will never regret it; if he do not, he will be 
sensible of his error and loss in all his future career. 





LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
** The bounteous housewife, Nature, 
On every bush spreads her fullness before thee.” 

To few seasons, more than the current one, can the above 
words of the great poet be better applied. Your thoughtful 
and observant readers will call to mind the year 1862, as 
being very remarkable for its abundance in all the produc- 
tions of Nature, but this year goes before it. Of fruits, 
strawberries have been unusually plentiful; our city has 
almost reveled in them, while the promise of raspberries 
and blackberries, especially the latter, is remarkable. Cher- 
ries also, are in large quantities, a better supply than we 
have had for four or five years. 

While this is the case with the smaller fruits, there is every 
prospect of a large yield of hay, and of all cereals. The 
farmers say things never looked finer, and they are rejoic- 
ing in the anticipations of large crops. The truth is, the Al- 
mighty has given us “rain in due season,” the earth has 
* yielded her increase, and the trees of the field their fruit.” 
“Blessed be the Lord for the precious fruits brought forth by 
the sun, and for the precious things put forth by the moon, 
and for the chief things of the ancient mountains and for the 
precious things of the earth and fulness thereof,” and let all 
the people say Amen. 

“ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” And still there are some rich men, 
who, if their faith equals their works, are sure to reach the 
abodes of the glory-land. I have been much impressed 
with some recent instances. We have a Methodist gentle- 
man in this city whose income last year was $148,000, and he 
gave it all away, building churches, assisting the poor, and 
indeed, scarcely can any worthy object be mentioned, to 
which he did not contribute. 

At the village of Yonkers, near New York, lately has been 
built a Baptist Church at the expense of $200,000, all contrib- 
uted by two only of its members, Messrs. James B. Colgate 
and John B. Trevor, of the firm of Trevor and Colgate, emi- 
nent New York Bankers. 

At New Haven, Joseph E. Sheffield, Esq., out of his own 
means, has built and given to the corporalion of Trinity 
Church, three noble institutions — a beautiful chapel, a home 
for aged, infirm, and indigent females, and a spacious and 
comfortable school building. The cost of these structures 
has not been published, but it must have been very large. 
All praise to these liberal men. If all our rich citizens did 
likewise, the amount of good accomplished would be almost 
incalculable. Say, for instance, did that New Yorker whose 
income last year was over three millions, give away for good 
uses, one third of it, what a blessing would it be! 


Yours truly, D. R. C. 





The Christian Recorder has put on a new dress. Why 
does its vignette represent the continent of Africa with 
ships going to it? Is it in favor of colonization, er does 
it mean to suggest the history of the carly ships that visited 
those shores ? We hope soon to see it and The Methodist Home 
Journal merged together as the churches they represent shall 
become one. It is an able advocate of the brotherhood of 
man and the oneness of believers. 
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Cotor VaRiAsLte not OrteinaL. — It may be a dreadful 
thought to some very white-souled whites, that their great 
grandchildren, ,however carefully they guard against base 
marriages, may be black. What would The Baltimore Methodist 
say to such a possibility ? It is terribly afraid of any legal ad- 
mixture now; the illegal it never frowns upon. But even 
with Maryland laws and a Southern Gospel to protect us, 
this evil may not be prevented. The Duke of Argyle says 
that “color, while one of the most unstable peculiarities of 
animals, is one of the most stable among men,” and thereby 
begs for long ages to work out that problem in the unity of 
the race. To which The Independent replies : — 

“ We doubt it. The very anomaly ought to have set him 
to studying his facts. When we say that an animal's cvlor is 
unstable, we mean the color of its hair or feathers. And 
every one knows that nothing is more unstable than the color 
of human hair. It varies in the same race through all the 
shades of white and red and black. Or, if we turn to animals 
which go naked, like the elephant or the African negro, color 
is no more permanent in one than in the other. Or, if we 
find that 50 years — that is, 50 generations of domestication 
— change the color of the turkey or of the pig, we have proof 
enough that as many generations — that is, 1,500 years — 
will change the color of man, even when he lives quite pro- 
tected by houses and clothes from the sun; the most of his 
body growing absolutely in the dark, like the central leaves 
of a cabbage-head. Not only do we find German Jews with 
light hair and blue eyes; but nothing is more certain than 
that the swarthy Hindoo, the olive-skinned Italian, and the 
flaxen-haired Scandinavian are descended from the same 
loins. Two hundred years have sufficed to give English 
colonists in Georgia more pigment than those in Maine ; and 
who knows that it would take a thousand years to turn a 
Caucasian black, if we were to make him and his descendants 
expose themselves naked to an African sun? Even freckles 
are inherited, and we see many a white-skin’s face as dark 
with them as a Mongolian’s. How would it be if the whole 
body felt the coloring power of light, as has been the case with 
all black tribes, whether negro or Papuan?” 





Fine Arts. — A. A. Childs & Co. have the artistic sensa- 
tion of the day in their gallery, 127 Tremont Street. They 
are the “ Nine Muses” by Fagnani. These paintings are ac- 
tual portraits of nine as beautiful American ladies as the artist 
could find in New York and Boston. Each of them represents 
a distinct type of beauty, corresponding to the Muse whom she 
symbolizes. Fagnani maintained and painted their portraits 
to prove that America contains every phase of female beauty 
that the ancient world ever had, as faras statuary and poetry 
have preserved their lineaments. Certainly, by his own show- 
ing, we have a great variety of very pretty types, whether 
they are classical or not ; for our part, we think that the mod- 
ern type of female beauty is as much superior to the Grecian 
type as our ideal of woman is higher than that of antiquity. 
Certainly the V: of the 8 are the perfection of 
animal beauty, but where is the human beauty, the superadded 
beauty of intellect in those charming, but low-browed crea- 
tures? Fagnani has lost his case. He has shown that Amer- 
ica produces not the same types, but as many different types 
and higher ones than Greece. 

Bierstadt’s “‘ Vesuvius in Eruption ” at De Vries’, isa grand 
picture of moonlight, snow, and fire, The flames are shooting 
up, the river of fire flowing down the distant side, while nearer 
the snows are illumined by the glare. The picture is one of 
his best. Brown’s “ Sunrise in New York Bay,” hangs in the 
same gallery, — a perfect contrast in its peaceful beauty to Bier 
stadt’s blazing night. 








Waar ue Dip witn 1t.—“ Russell,” the correspondent 
of the Traveller, has been to Gettysburg, and gives us a col- 
umn or two of what he saw there. He had the singular good 
fortune to pick up a precious relic. It was two bullets which 
had collided in mid-air, and the harder had penetrated the 
softer so that they adlere solidly. What did he do with his 


prize? He sold it on the spot. For how much? He does not 
say. 





The National Bank of the Republic opened its banking 
rooms, No. 8 Merchants’ Row, for public inspection on the Ist 
inst. The building is four stories in height, thirty feet wide 
in front, and forty feet in the rear, and fifty-four feet deep. 
The rooms on the second story oecupied by the bank are 
roomy, convenient, and fitted up with great taste and elegance. 
On invitation of the president, David Snow, esq., a large num- 
ber of banking officers and other gentlemen were present, 
and after inspecting the rooms were invited to partake of a 
choice collation in the rooms above. A good time was spent 
and many congratulations given to Mr. Snow and the offi- 
cers of the institution on the appearance of their new build- 
ing. Pee ae F 

Honorary Cottxce Decrens.— Harvard has conferred 
LL. D. on John G. Palfrey of Cambridge, and on Governor 
Claflin. ° 

a » 

Picnics. — Attention is called to the advertisement of the 
new picnic grounds at Echo Grove, West Lynn. It would 
be well for the managers of these entertainments to examine 
the merits of Echo Grove before making their arrange- 
nents. 

Ste adel Ses 

Covosskom. — A correspondent illuminates the disputed 

word as follows : — 


“The amphitheatre of Vespasian | Latin 





be called amphitheatrum colosseum from its size; but the 
proper noun Colosseum is said to have arisen from its con- 
taining a colossal statue of Nero. In Italian, which is little 
more than a corrupt Latin, the ruins of this amphitheatre 
(consecrated as a church) are called Coliseo. To restore to 
this Italian word the original Latin termination making Col- 
iseum is a little like a practice introduced some fifty years 
ago of spelling the name of a place then often mentioned 
in Dutch, but pronouncing it in French; writing it Ghent 
and pronouncing it (or trying to pronounce it) Gand. The 
Ghent Triumph, a strawberry, is now often called “ Triumph 
dee Grand.” 


The Coliseum is degraded into a dance-hall. It is a sad 
fall. The short-lived glories die away. Its failure in its 
present uses will be as noticeable as was its success in the 
sacred service of choral song. 


It is reported that the receipts of the Jubilee week were 
over $400,000 ; expenses $300,000. Mr. Gilmore’s testimo- 
nial is said to have netted $25,000, — a good donation. The 
Committee ought to give Messrs. Tourjee and Zerrahn a tes- 
timonial, for they did the most important work. 





MOTES. 

The Advance thinks that because Dr. Bushnell is a man he 
does not know how a true woman feels under the oppressions 
of her sex. How does Zhe Advance know that he does not 
know? Is ita woman? 


The Advance asks how it can acknowledge the authorship 
of Tue Heravp’s items which it appropriates, when we “ do 
not tell from whom we borrow them.” It seems to judge 
others by itself, a natural but not very Christian mode of 
procedure. We certainly do not borrow many bright items 
from its columns and none from its own or others without ac- 
knowledgment. May it go and do likewise. 


The Western wishes us to state that it has never advocated 
separate Conferences for our colored brethren, except when 
they wished it. Though it has never quoted one of our 
arguments, hardly one of our statements, and we have pub- 
lished columns of its own declarations, still we grant this 
request also, only adding that it has never favored by a 
single word, so far as we have noticed, the continuance or per- 
manence of mixed Conferences, and has never rebuked that 
wicked spirit of a white man's caste that has actually driven 
these brethren from the Conferences of their neighbors and 
kinsfolk in the same territory. When it utters such a re- 
buke, and when it expresses a desire to have all our breth- 
ren in the same territory in one Conference, we shall be 
happy to chronicle and commend its conversion. 


Mrs. Harrison Grey Otis, who was one of the first to send 
Mr. Gilmore a congratulatory note after the announcement 
of his project and to declare its success, and was the only pri- 
vate person, except Lowell Mason, honored with a special in- 
vitation to all the concerts, thus describes the sensations and 
sanctities of the hour. We trust 7’he Methodist, that is a little 
affected with the New York disease, for a journal that boasts 
so much in its nationality, and that classed these sublime pa- 
triotic and religious services with operas and clap-trap, wil) 
read and inwardly digest and reproduce these devout confes. 
sions. 

“ The enthusi was unb } men and women wept. From the lit- 
tle i who d,‘ My papa is crying,’ to the gray-haired 
gentleman who, ashamed of his emotion, had fiercely resisted it. declaring ‘ he 
must rush home and have it out’ —all, all were profoundly moved, even to 
the heart’s core. It was, in truth, an era in one’s life never to be forgotten, the 
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listening to interp ions of the great masters, which seemed to 
emanate from the spheres, so glorious were they in their rendering and sci_ 
entific How beaut was the imity, the one accord, the 
blessed h which p ted such a mass of humanity from all quar. 





ters of the land. How forting, in a religi aspect, was this amazing 
concourse listening to the praises of Jehovah, breathlessly, devoutly. Ah: 
let us hope they were all made better and purified exceedingly as those ce- 
lestial strains ascended to heaven, and may peace and good will remain with 
them on earth, and the priceless faith that the Lord Jesus Christ reigns. 
One or THe BAnctays. 


Wilbraham had a first-class Commencement. Its students 
acquitted themselves finely ; the discourses of Drs. Cooke, 
True, and Peck, were able and eloquent, and the graduating 
class exhibited fine proficiency, and all things are as prosper- 
ous at the oldest of our schools as they are beautiful. 


The Evening Mail tells this good story of a speculator and 
and his speculation : — 

“ The improvements on Portland Street were to cut through 
a corner lot, perhaps half its depth, and the man who owned 
the next lot thought it would be a fair chance to widen his 
own by buying the remainder. He asked the owner what he 
would sell the margin for, whatever it might be, when the 
street was carried through. One hundred dollars was asked 
and paid, and the purchaser was delighted with the thoughts 
of his bargain. hen the improvements were finished, the 
lot was exactly three inches wide and thirty long! 


Mr. Nelson S. Cobleigh, son of Dr. Cobleigh, and formerly 
eonnected with the editorial department of Tuk Henavp, was 
married last week ‘Tuesday, at Grace Charch by the Rev. Mr. 
Chapman to Miss Mattie Rice, daughter of Charles B. Rice, 
esq., Superintendent of the Fanueil Hall Market. Mr. Cob- 
leigh is one of the editors ef the Cleveland’Leader. Our best 
wishes go with the happy pair. 


Among the shower of doctorates falling like November 
meteors, though not, like them, from the heavens, one has 
struck our genial correspondent, G. W. Woodruff. Few backs 
are better able to bear the burden, and few natures need it less. 
He was great enough and good enough before. May he be 
sustained in this calamity. Rev. William R. Clark of this 





: . 
city, is another one of the afflicted. We commiserate his fate. 
Lawrence University did it. 


Will every one of our pastors in New England send us the 
vote on Lay Delegation this week, if they have not already done 
so? Will the Presiding Elders please send also the vote of their 
districts? We can get their total in a week or two, if each one 
will only do this very simple duty. 


Providence Conference Seminary holds its anniversary this 
week; Rev. Messrs. Trafton, Newhall, and Peck, are the 
orators. It will be a big time. 


Measures are being adopted for raising the $200,000 for the 
Boston Seminary. Rev. Dr. Patton is engaging in the work. 
He has done more than any othér minister in our Church on 
this work. We hope he will crown his excellent labors with 
this success. 


We have received a report of the twenty-second Anniversary 
of the N. H. Conference Seminary, which took place on the 
20th, 21st, 22d and 23d ult. It will appear in our next. 


The Harvard Phi Beta Kappa granted Cornell a chapter in 
defiance of all the laws of the order which requires all chap- 
ters in a State to proceed from its Alpha, if there be one. 
Union has such. She should dispense it. Other chapters 
should protest against this act, and declare it null and void. 


The dozen English artisans who were féted by Lord 
Houghton on their departure for Cornell University, turn out 
not to be students, but workmen that Goldwin Smith has in- 
vited to come over and work on its buildings. He thinks 
they can now come, “the late unpleasantness” caused by 
Mr, Sumner’s speech having come to an end, through his gen- 
erous intervention. 





af 5 
PERSONAL, 


Rey. Jesse H. Jones, who made the stirring address to the 
Free Religionists at their late anniversary, to come to Christ 
and be saved, is called from Antwerp, N. Y., to Natick. Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Old Town” will have no drowsy, dainty Dr. 
Lathrop jn her new minister. He will be a Parson Avery and 
more. 


Henry Wilson is engaged on a history of the Anti-Slavery 
Movement. It will make two large volumes and supply a 
felt demand for a summary of the great debate in all its fields 
and in all our national history. ‘ 


Rev. Mr. Townsend in his sermon on the Peace Jubilee, 
made this just reference to its most important officer : — 

“Few are aware of the real merits of Eben Tourjee as a 
musical artist, true gentleman, and eminent Christian. Mr. 
Gilmore and Carl Zerrahn doubtless deserve all the praise 
and honors which have been showered upon them. But 
those who have studied the Peace Jubilee in its various 
bearings the most attentively, speak advisedly, when they 
say, that the classical taste and Christian spirit which were 
thrown as a beautiful and adorning mantle over the various 
performances, were due to no one else so much as to Tour- 
jee. His religious faith, more than that of any one else con- 
nected with the National Jubilee, struck that deep pulse by 
which it seemed under the control of the Divine Spirit. 
The man who found time to answer without impatience the 
multitudes which surrounded him, who suppressed no efforts 
through jealousy, when others received the praise equally 
due himself, and who, amid the thronging and increasing 
perplexities of his position, forgot not his Master’s work, but 
passed the two consecutive Sabbath evenings preceding the Ju- 
bilee, one in attending our City Missionary work and the other 
in kneeling at the bedside of a distressed and dying colored 
man, should not be the last to receive the acknowledgments 
of a grateful public. The Church, certainly, will not fail to 
recognize merits like these. Let it not forget to honor the 
modest, devoted, Christian gentleman, Eben Tovrjee.”’ 


Rev. J. M. Caldwell, A. M., Principal of Rock River Sem- 
inary, Mt. Morris, Ill., placed his resignation in the hand of 
the President of the Board of Trustees, three ths since. 
This is an occasion of great regret to the friends of the insti- 
tution. Prof. Caldwell’s accurate and extensive scholarship, 
and superior executive and administrative abilities, has en- 
abled him to rapidly elevate the grade of scholarship and dis- 
cipline of the school. Though he now contemplates reénter- 
ing the regular work of the ministry, in which he was very 
successful, it is to be hoped that his superior talents will not 
be lost to the cause of Christian education. The entire fac- 
ulty have also offered their resignation. The impression 
generally prevails, that a change in the location and sur- 
roundings of the institution will be necessary in order to se- 
cure permanent prosperity. 





Stewart is doing a great thing for New York. He is erect- 
ing a superb building on Fourth Avenue for homes for work- 
ing women. It will cost six millions of dollars. It is ex- 
pected that the board of the young women will not cost over 
two dollars a week. He also intends to build a like structure 
for young men. The charity is magnificent. 


Rev. L. J. Hall has been given a vacation of four weeks, 
and will go West with his invalid wife in quest of health and 
rest from labors. The church is to be closed during his 
absence, in order to make some improvements. It has shared 
largely in the revival interest on the island. 386 persons have 
been baptized during the last three months, and about 70 
have joined upon probation. The attendance upon the pub- 
lic and social meetings has been steadily on the increase. 
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The Methodist Church. 
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MAINE. 


East Reaprievp.— Rev. L. T. Carlton writes : — 

“ Methodism reared her first temple in Maine on this charge, 
in 1794; it was dedicated, June 21st, 1795, by Bishop Asbury ; 
the church edifice has been modernized, and is now neat and 
commodious. 

“On the 27th ult., baptism was administered. 

“ Aftera glorious prayer-meeting, six were admitted into full 
connection. ‘Thirteen have joined on trial since I came here. 
We are determined that with the help of God, Methodism 
shall not die out on the oldest charge in the Staté. There is 
a sign of abundance of rain. 


Sourn Garpner.— The Church here, having been pre- 
sented with a splendid Bible, the following resolutions were 
adopted : — 

Resolved, That we, the M. E. Church and gregation in Gardner, do 
gratefully accept, and heartily acknowledge the valuable gift of a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures for the pulpit, presented by Mr. 8. 8. Stevens of Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

Resolved, That a suitable inscription, bearing the name of the donor, 
his place of resid , date of p jon and the name of the Society, 
be placed upon the cover of the book, as an appropriate memorial. 

Resolved, That our pastor is hereby requested on our behalf to address 
a letter of thanks to Mr. Stevens for his kind remembrance of us in our 
early struggles, and for such a generous gift. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Mr. 8. 8. Stevens 
of Baltimore ; also to “ ZiON’s HgRALD,” requesting their publication. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hupsoy.— Rev. Otis Cole writes : — 

‘The Church here having been closed for repairs, was re- 
opened on Sunday, June 20, at 2 o’clock p.m. The interior 
has been entirely renewed, and so changed as to look indeed 
like a new house. Rev. E. R. Wilkins of Nashua made and 
presented to the Society a fine black walnut pulpit, and, as 
was most appropriate, preached from it at the reopening. 
His sermon was good, and was well received. 

“ A new Bible, hymn-book, and pulpit chair, are the gifts of 
L. W. Prouty of Spencer, Mass. To this very generous 
treatment, the people here have been permitted to add gifts 
from friends in Nashua, amounting to $30. 

“ Methodism in Hudson has friends still. To God be all the 
glory ; to the friends, love and gratitude. Let the prayers 
of God’s people ascend, that a precious revival may follow 
this work which has given us one of the most pleasant houses 
of worship in the vicinity.” 


Ervine. — Rev. A. R. Lunt writes to inform us of a gra- 
cious work of grace in progress in his charge. At recent 
Thursday evening prayer-meetings, as many as nineteen rose 
for prayers, several of whom were led to rejoice in their sal- 
vation before the meeting closed. ‘ This,” says the brother, 
“is like water to a thirsty soul.” By way of postscript, Bro. 
Lunt adds : — 

“The brethren here are entitled to a word of commendation, 
for, with a membership of only 50, they have furnished us 
with new parsonage furniture, and everything needful for 
our personal comfort and happiness. Our reception has been 
all one could expect or desire, and God is now blessing them 
with His gracious presence and favor. This is one of the 
pleasantest fields of labor we have ever had.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Wintruroe Street Cuurcu, Roxsury.— An informal 
opening of the vestry of the new brick church on Winthrop 
Street, took place on the evening of the Ist, in the shape of a 
social gathering and a festival furnished by the ladies of the 
society. A very large company was present, including rep- 
resentatives from all the churches in the neighborhood ; and 
after an anthem was sung, and prayer by the pastor, Rev. 
A. McKeown, J. H. Chadwick, esq., in a brief address, wel- 
comed the guests, and congratulated the Church on once 
more being able to assemble in their own building. ‘The re- 
mainder of the evening was spent in discussing the straw- 
berries and other delicacies, of which there was an abundant 
supply. The main room of the vestry is very handsome and 
convenient, being 62 by 60 feet, high studded and well-lighted. 
The tables were richly adorned with flowers, and the walls 
with pigtures. We shall give a tuller description of this fine 
church in a:other paper. Divine services were commenced 
on Sunday the 4th. 


The M. E. Church in Reading, Mass., was dedicated- on 
Wednesday of last week. Excellent sermons were preached by 
Rev. Drs. Warrenand Hare. This is a new enterprise, which 
has been organized but two or three years. Rev. Stephen 
Cushing was its chief father. The lot is large and very cen- 
tral. It is occupied by several buildings that will pay the 
interest on the debt, and help in its liquidation. The chapel 
is neat, its pews chestnut and black walnut, and its general 
aspect very prepossessing. It cost about $5,000. The town 
is one of the oldest and finest near Boston. It is growing 
rapidly, and promises the Church to be one of our best ap- 
pointments. Bro. Weston, the new pastor, is working effi- 
ciently. 





PROVIDENCE ITEMS. 

Providence still lives, and the Annus Ecclesiasticus opens 
favorably. Our preachers’ meeting organized at the open- 
ing of the year, by the election of Rev. Mr. Trafton as 
President, and Rey. C. 8. Macreading, Secretary. 





We have some new faces in our meeting, and miss some 
old ones. Rev. Bro. Bidwell’s tall and rather thin form is 
missed, and the room is no longer lighted up with his warm 
smile. Rev. Bro. Barnes, who takes his place, has hardly 
been seen among us as yet, being called often to Boston, by 
the severe sickness of his wife’s mother, the estimable wife 
of Father Taylor. 

Rev. D. H. Ela’s compact form and ready tongue are missed. 
But in his place appears Bro. Sawyer, recently from the 
Maine Conference, a man physically small, but clear-headed 
and promising, and making a good impression upon his charge 
in Broadway. Iam sorry to say his people have gone into 
the one sermon a day custom —a custom, to my mind, ‘ more 
honored in the breach than the observance,’ and short-lived, 
I think. It is now the practice in all the Methodist pulpits 
in the city, but a feeling is rising against it. Next Monday 
the Chestnut Street Church takes a vote upon it in connec- 
tion with Lay Delegation, and I think will bring back the old 
custom. All the Evangelical churches in the city, but ours, 
have two public services a day, and our people stray off to 
other pastures where the “gates are ajar,” and we suffer loss. 
Our Sunday-schools have not increased under the new 
regime, as was hoped. ‘‘‘he preachers, speaking to their own 
people but once a day, are barred the privilege of exchange, 
and altogether it is an evil. We shall all return to the old 
practice in time if not sooner. 

There is harmony in all the churches, and the year opens 
with promise. 





CONNECTICUT. 


DANIELSONVILLE.— There have been fifteen conversions 
here recently, twelve from the Sabbath-school. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Baker Tueo.ocica, Instituts.—The Annual Com- 
mencement of the Baker Theological Institute took place 
on Monday, the 14th instant. The students, in both the lit- 
erary and theological departments, acquitted themselves with 
much credit. Presidént Lewis and Professor Pike have 
been indefatigable in their labors, and their efforts have been 
crowned with the most gratifying results. There have been 
about 25 students in attendance this session, with an increas- 
ing tendency in both interest and numbers. 

There are some prospects of a change of location next 
year. It is proposed to purchase the building and grounds 
of the Orangeburg Female College, which, apart from its 
more central position, is one of the handsomest and most 
eligible situations in the State. It occupies a commanding 
eminence in the flourishing town of Orangeburg, and is 
within a stone’s throw of the South Carolina Railroad. 

The Baker Theological Institute is doing great good as the 
handmaid of letters and the nursery of the Church. It has 
already contributed some dozen or more members to the 
South Carolina Conference. Some of the difficulties with 
which it had to contend in the days of its doubtful experi- 
ment have already been dissolved, or much modified, and 
some of those who greeted the enterprise with sneers, now 
stop to commend and admire. These, however, are only iso- 
lated cases, and form only exceptions to the general rule ; the 
great majority of the white citizens would rather see the 
freedmen in the field than at the Seminary. But prejudice 
is slowly giving way; new light is breaking on the popular 
mind ; common sense and common humanity are asserting 
their empire, and the world moves for all that. Slowly, sul- 
lenly and unwillingly, the situation is being accepted, and it 
now is acknowledged that the black man has not only brains 
susceptible of cultivation, but also rights that white men are 
bound to respect. 





NEW ORLEANS. . 


Rev. L. C. Matlack writes; “The voting on Lay Delega- 
tion in our churches in this city was a ‘big time,’ as some 
called it. I attended nearly every election, by the request of 
the pastors. The cloud of dusky faces, in the dim rays of oil 
lamps, did yet shine with much silvery light, and their exult- 
ant voices rang out glad shouts of approval, as I talked to 
them of the ‘ old times and the new.” ‘Then came the voting. 

“All the painstaking to explain, that anybody ‘ against’ 
Lay Delegation should vote, as well as those for it, only made 
them laugh. Said one, ‘Do you suppose I is going to vote 
against my own proclamation? No, sir.’ And he looked 
cross at me almost, as he passed me, dropping in his vote. ‘ I 
thank my Jesus,’ said a woman, standing at the ballot box, 


‘dat I have this right to vote, an I will vote.’ ‘L hopes f 


they’ll send old Uncle Tom to Conference ; he wants to go 
mighty.’ ‘But we ain’t a sendin’ anybody now.’ ‘ Yes, I 
knows that too.’ 

“And on they passed in column. First the right tier of 
wall benches emptied, marched to the right, voted, again 
turned to the right and rear, and back to their places. So, 
also, the left wall benches, and the right and left centres, fol- 
lowing (cavalry tactics ! ). 

“ And as they moved they sang, keeping step to the music, 
very nearly resembling an elegant promenade step, not to say 
dance (!) this chorus : — 

***Go down, Moses, and tell King Pharaoh, 
Tell King Pharaoh, to let my people go!’ 
‘The whole number of votes,’ said the preacher of ‘ old 
W mrans Chapel ’ (now First Street), ‘ is 103 for, and 1 against. 
Well, that’s what I calls a good majority, and a fair vote!’ 


And he laughed contagiously, and the crowd echoed the 
laugh. ‘I think we can stand that vote.’ 

“You better believe that to me the air was wholesome 
and the scene refreshing. I had some satisfaction myself. 
Strange, though, — there were stray tears in my eyes, some- 
times, especially when they would wail out that touching 
chorus of theirs :— 

“* Nobody knows de trouble I seed, trouble I seed, trouble I seed ; 

Nobody knows de trouble I seed — nobody knows it but Jesus.’ 

“ And then alternate it with shouting an octave or two 
higher : — 
“* I did not think He was so nigh, O yes, 0 yes; 

But there He was, and He heard my ery — 0 yes, O yes.’ 
Then dropping down to the old wail again : — 

*** But nobody knows de trouble I seed.” 


“Your musical Jubilee would have had an additional at- 
traction, could you have exhibited our 203 voters for Lay Del- 
egation, of Morris Street Church, with their unique chorus : — 
“* When Jesus shook the manna-tree, 

He shook it for you, and he shook it for me.’ 


“ Our voting sums up in the city of New Orleans thus far, 


1,342 for, 24 against Lay Delegation. Three other churches 
may add 6500 to the large figures.” 





COMMENCEMENT AT KENT’S HILL. 


Long in coming, but for all that not to be omitted, is the 
report ot the Anniversary Exercises of the Maine Wesleyan 
Female College and Conference Seminary at Kent’s Hill. 
June 8, 9, and 10, were devoted to the purposes of the 
Anniversary. Charming weather favored the perfect car- 
rying out cf the programme, and “all went merry as a mar- 
tiage bell.” How it would be possible to have anything but 
a school of the highest order in such a place as Kent’s Hill, is 
difficult to conceive. Such surroundings — rich, dark forests 
looming up in grandeur, broad green acres on gently sloping 
hillsides, or in the wide extending lowlands which surround 
the Hill, a chain of lakes sweeping round the Hill in a circle 
of twenty miles or more, through the towns of Fayette, 
Readfield, and Winthrop ; beyond these lakes the gently rising 
hills, beyond the hills the mountains, among the mountains, 
Mounts Blue and Abraham and other lofty crests, towering 
heavenward, upon whose brows yet rest the snows of winter, 
and still beyond, the dim outline of the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. These are the scenes upon which the eye 
of the student may gaze at every hour and drink in, as he 
gazes, strength and inspiration for the work of the present 
hour, and the toils and conflicts of the future. 

But the best feature of this well-known institution of 
learning, is its able and efficient President, Rev. Dr. Torsey, 
combining in himself the tact, perseverance, and energy nec- 
essary to make him a most successful instructor and disci- 
plinarian. With a wife like himself, and with congenial asso- 
ciates on the corps of instructors, there is about the home of 
the Dr., and all about the institution, an apparent and beau- 
tiful spirit of fraternity, genial hospitality and culture. Long 
may this school flourish and grow, until the thousands who 
have shared its advantages shall be counted by the tens of 
thousands. 

The Anniversary Exercises commenced with Prize Decla- 
mations and Readings on Tuesday evening, in which the 
young ladies and gentlemen who participated, did themselves 
abundant credit. Wednesday, at two o’clock ». m., an Ora- 
tion by Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, Chelsea, Mass., and Poem by 
David Barker, esq., of Bangor. Wednesday evening the 
students and alumni of the Institute assembled in the capa- 
cious Hall for an old-fashioned reunion and “ interview.” 
Speeches were made, songs sung, and a general good time 
enjoyed. ‘The happiest feature of all was the presentation 
of a beautiful silver (genuine sterling) service, worth nearly 
a thousand dollars, to Dr. Torsey, from the former students 
of the school. For twenty-five years he has been connected 
with the Institute, and to him its success is largely due, and 
his old pupils thought his services demanded some tangible 
recognition. It was a silver wedding to a good purpose, and 
well might the Dr. wish for “many happy returns of the 
joyful occasion.” 

The Commencement proper occurred on Thursday, at 
9 o’clock 4. m. An excellent brass band from Portland fur- 
nished the music, and everything passed off greatly to the 
satisfaction of the multitudes who thronged the church to 
listen to the eloquent and beautiful words spoken by the 
graduating class. At the close, the usual diplomas were con- 
ferred, and the following day saw a scattering of students and 
visitors to their respective homes. 

One feature of these exercises, worthy of all commendation 
and imitation, was the daily morning prayer-meeting, held tor 
a single hour directly after breakfast, under the management 
of the enterprising preacher in charge, Rev. Parker Jaques. 
No pleasanter or more profitable moments were spent by the 
visitors, alumni, or students, than those when thus assembled 
for prayer and praise. ‘The religious and social element, the 
purest and most heavenly of all, was stimulated, and holy 
anticipations of eternal reunions in the better land caused 
many hearts to rejoice. M. 





The Minnesota State Sunday-school Association held its 
Annual Convention at Winona, on the 17th, 18th, and 19th, 
ult., and was a season of unusual interest. Rev. Edward 
Eggleston and Mr. Jacobs of Chicago, were present. ‘T'wen- 
ty-six hundred dollars were pledged for the support of a State 
Superintendent for the coming year. The cause is making 





rapid prog ress in this State. 
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MISSION FIELD. 
* All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21. 


Sourn Sea Mission.— The last Annual Report of the 
London Missionary Soviety, speaks of the wonderful triumphs 
of the Gospel in the South Seas. Read the following extract 
and rejoice : — 


“ The South Sea Mission lies deep in the affection of the So-iety’s friends. 
Seventy years have passed since the first missionaries were landed by the 
Duff on the Island of Tahiti. After long trial of patience, amid a most 
depraved and corrupt people, heathenism gave way, the Gospel triumphed, 
and the Society Islands became Christian. In 1823, Rarotonga was discov- 
ered, and the Hervey Islands, now containing one of the brightest groups of 
our Christian churches, were gelized. In 1830, Samoa received that 
Gospel which has sanctified the gentle habits of its people, and produced in 
them a zeal in the extension of the Church which none of their neighbors 
have excelled." 





Missionary APPORTIONMENTS.—The Committee have ap- 
portioned the eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars to the several 
Annual Conferences. The following sums are apportioned to 
the New England Conferences, — New England Conference, 
$25,446.67 ; Providence, $13,050.93 ; Vermont, $8,804.29 ; New 
Hampshire, $8,294.82; Maine, $7,231.76; East Maine, $3,- 
624.73. These sums can easily be raised and more —a third 
more at least. Let the pastors begin now to agitate the sub- 
ject among the people; circulate the Missionary Advocate 
freely among them; preach on that subject; interest the 
Sunday-schools in it; and the collections will come in greatly 
increased. 


Rearixc 1x Jor.—Mr. Lepoids, a devoted Missionary, 
writes a most encouraging letter in the Missionary Magazine 
from Paris, showing the progress of the Gospel in France. We 
extract the following : — 


“A woman of Chauny near Fontainebleau, to whom I have lately ex- 
plained the way of salvation by grace through faith in Jesus Christ, — cried 
out suddenly, with her eyes filled with tears, ‘How glorious is this Divine 
way of salvatt I never d this Divine method before!’ and 
she began to praise God with a loud voice in the p of her daugh 
and before me. I hed sowed intears, The Lord made me reap with joy. 
Blessed be His name! Pray much for us. 

“ The police came again, at the i of the Attorney-Ge |, to in- 
quire my name and the names of my father and mother. They spoke of 
another prosecution. I cannot tell what new mischief my enemies are 
plotting against me; but God's Spirit seems to say, ‘ Fear not nor be afraid, 
for I will be with thee.’” 


Western Avrica. — The Church Missionary Gleaner con- 
tains the following interesting news from Abeokuta, Western 
Africa. 

“Some time ago we had painful tidings to communicate from Ab- 
eokuta —the closing of the churches by order of the Bashorun and 
chiefs ; the suspension of public Christian worship ; the riotous proceed- 
ings of the roughs of the city; the sacking of the churehes and resid 
of the missionaries, and the reti t of the EB missionaries to 
Lagos, and also several of the native teachers. . . . Now the clouds are 
breaking, and the sun is beginning toshine forth. The storm, we trust, is 
over, and the work of reparation has commenced. . . . 

‘The Bashorun, with others of the chiefs, have signified their determina- 
tion to restore Christian worship to the position it had lost, and wished this 
to be publicly known. They therefore resolved to hand over the stations 
to the Christians, in order that they might be put to use at once, and ac- 
cordingly the Ake elders urged on the Christians the duty of reoccupying 
the premises without delay. .. . 

“* Thus,’ writes Mr. Moore, ‘ the stations at Ake and Ikija have been re- 
stored to us. The bells, which had been silent forty Sundays, have rung 
out freely, and been heard once more through the town. The heathen 
thought that Christianity was done for in Abeokuta. Thanks be to God, 
we recommenced it publicly this day when, to a congregation of 423 persons, 
I had the privilege of preaching.’ ” 


Wesr Inpies.— Great Revival.— Rev. James Hassell, 
writing from Parham, Antigua, gives an account of a great 
revival there. He says, “ Since my last, we have held a week’s 
special services at Freetown, and another at Sion Hill. At 
the former about twenty-six have been added to the society, 
and at the latter two hundred have been converted. At 
Freemanville twenty-one have been made happy in the 
pardoning love of God. Nearly seven hundred have been 
converted in the circuit recently, and about two hundred and 
thirty received on probation.” He adds: — 


‘* A great and wonderful change has passed upon a large section of the 
population in each of our stations,—a change fraught with blessings to 
individuals, happiness to families, advantage to the State, and honor to the 
Church. . 

‘*Phere are ten couples to be married shortly, who formerly lived in 
sin. 

** To God be all the glory: This good work has not been wrought by 
human might, nor power, but by the Holy Ghost. 

“I believe this is but the beginning of better days. We shall see greater 
things than these. 

** The revival has given us all more work to do; and sometimes, after a 
week's services, during which I often preach morning, noon, and night, I 
feel very fatigued; but I would sooner live only six weeks like the last 
thao live a hundred years as before. 


“My talents, gifts, and graces, Lord, 
Into Thy blessed hands receive ; 
And let me live to preach Thy word, 
And let me to Thy glory live; 
My every sacred moment spend 
In publishing the Sinper’s Friend.” 


‘ GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
BAPTIST. 


‘Lhe Baptist General Association of Virginia reports 443 
Sabbatli-schools, of which 400 have 34,843 teachers and schol- 
ars, and report 1,309 conversions. ‘The State Mission Board 
sustained 15 missionaries, at an expense of $2,500. There 
are in the Association 545 churches, 341 ministers, 66,136 
members, of whom 55,667 are white and 10,469 colored. The 
baptisms of the year are reported as 8,732. 





























EPISCOPAL... 


A few days ago Bishop Whitehouse appointed the Rev. 
George F. Cushman, the Rev. Richard F. Sweet, and Judge 
L. B. Otis to examine the case of the Rev. Charles E. Che- 
ney. That Committee performed the duty assigned, and on 
the 2lst ult., made a presentment, which was served on Mr. 
Cheney the same day. He is cited for trial on the 21st of 
July in the Bishop’s Cathedral Church. The trial will be 
public in its character. The charges dgainst Mr. Cheney are 
for violating articles 7 and 8 of the Constitution of the Church, 
and for the violation of his ordination vows to the ministry, 
the doctrines and sacraments as they are set forth and received 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church. The specifications are 
that he omits the words “ regenerate ” and “ regeneration” in 
the baptismal service, and makes other variations from the 
Book of Common Prayer. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 

Tue Beavrtirvt anp Susstantiat “ Memoriat Cuurcn” 
in Springfield, Mass., was dedicated on the 3d inst. This 
church was formed on a simple union Evangelical basis, and 
purely independent organization, not connected with any de- 
nomination of Christians. The services of dedication and in- 
stallation were adjusted to this peculiarity ; Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopal churches being invited to 
constitute the council, and the council being invited simply to 
bring the fellowship of the churches to a movement already 
determined upon, and not submitted to their advice in the or- 
dinary form ; and in further conformity to these circumstances, 
provision was made against any possible indisposition on the 
part of the council to authorize any one of its members to 
preach the sermon, by calling up the early New England plan, 
and by the candidate’s preaching his own sermon of installa- 
tion, Several Methodist churches were represented in the 
body, and several Baptist ministers attended as individuals, 
their churches taking no notice of the letters-missive. A del- 
egate was in attendance from the Episcopal church in Wes- 
terly, R. I. The sermon of installation was preached by Mr. 


} Eustis, the pastor, in which he strongly affirmed the essential 


orthodoxy of the Church. While it meant to have no denom- 
inational prejudice, or test of faith, it announced the accept- 
ance of Jesus as the Christ, as the sole condition of admission 
to the Memorial Church, but explained that the church, 
though it required subscription to none but the Apostle’s Creed 
understood by that an assent to the doctrines of the Trinity 
of God, the depravity of man, and the necessity of vicarious 
atonement. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


The United Presbyterians’ report this year, shows a mem- 
bership of 65,624, whiclr one authority makes a decrease of 
5,000, while another represents it as a small gain. There are 
565 ministers (of whom 401 are in service), 726 congregations, 
24 churches organized or received and 14 dismissed or dissolved, 
667 Sabbath-schools,with 49,874 teachers and scholars. For 
home missions the eth aeace fur next year are $31,400, 
for freedmen’s missions $12,200, for foreign missions $70,000. 
There are 74 students in 5 theological seminaries. The total 
salaries of pastors and stated supplies were $388,278 ; congre- 

ational expenses, $241,983 ; amount contributed to church 
unds, $114,655 ; general contributions, $73,725; total contri- 
butions, $818,641; average per member, $11.38 ; legacies re- 
ceived by the boards, $3,943 ; average salary of pastors, $823. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


A case of interference with religious convictions occurred 
the other Ae Buffalo, which came very near terminating 
like the sad Mary Ann Smith case. A young woman, named 
Ellen Mannie, a domestic, 19 years old, was converted ata 
Methodist meeting. Her parents, hearing of it, tried every 
means of decoying her home, that they might get her in their 
power; but she feared them, and would not go. At length 
they procured a warrant for her arrest. They asserted that 
she was but 17 years ofage, and under her father’s control. She 

ined permission to retire to her chamber, when she leaped 

m the window upon a back shed and escaped, and is now 
where her persecutors cannot find her. Itis believed that the 
intentien was to confine her in a nunnery. 


Dr. Mannine on “ Personar Invacurpivity.” — It is re- 
ported, on what appears to be good authority, that the leading 
wire-pullers amongst Ultramontane Roman Catholics have 
determined on putting forward Archbishop Manning to advo- 
cate the new dogma of the Pope’s personal infallibility at an 
early session of the forthcoming Latin Council. *This pro 
sition will be as stoutly resisted by the French prelates, headed 
by the Ae a Paris and Monseigneur Dupanloup, as 
by several ofthe English Roman Catholic bishops. The dis- 
tinguished Benedictine who has edited the “ Bollandist Lives 
of the Saints,” and who will be present at the Council as one 
of the selected theologians, is reported to believe that this pro- 
posed action on the part of Archbishop Manning is also strongly 
discountenanced by a very large majority of the bishops who 
have been summoned. — Globe. 








Lap Delegation, 
ae 
THE MAINE CONFERENCE AND THE CIRCU- 
LARS. 
REPLY TO DR. CLARK AND HON, J. J. PERRY. 


The articles from the above named gentlemen make it 
necessary to reply in behalf of the Conference and of the 
Committee, which it saw fit to appoint. The Committee care- 
fully avoided any discussion of the merits of Lay Delegation 
and purposely said as little as possible in fidelity to their trust. 
They assumed that the Clark circular proceeded upon a mis- 
apprehension of facts. This is denied. The circular said “ The 
last General Conference adopted a plan, giving the laity repre- 
sentation, hereafter, in the General Conference, which plan is 
now submitted to a popular vote in the Church.’’ Here are two 
mistakes. First, The last General Conference did not adopt the 





plan. Secondly, They did not submit the plan to a popular 
Peete, The report of the Conference provides that “the plan 


Annual Conferences only, and not to the vote of the people 
at all. It shows also that the adoption of the plan, which 
changes the constitution of the Church, according to the ex- 
press provisions of the report, cannot be completed until the 
General Conference of 1872, and not then unless certain con- 
ditions have been met. But my respondent insists that 
the General Conference adopted the plan and then magnani- 
mously referred the question back to the laity. The plans 
which the General Conference adopt are, by virtue of that ac- 
tion, finalities until repealed, having been enacted by the 
highest council of the Church. If they adopted the plan giv- 
ing Lay Representation, it already has become a part of the 
constjtution of the Church, and the magnanimity of referring 
the question to the laity for their vote, is simply like asking 
the people to vote for President after he has been elected by 
Congress. We all believe in the sincerity and magnanimity 
of the Conference, but are not willing to allow that they blun- 
dered in that way. 


2. The Maine Conference is directly charged with being 
unwilling to leave the question with the laity ; and also with 
opposing the efforts of the laymen to induce their brethren 
to vote. This isa mistake. The records of the Conference 
show that it was entirely willing to leave the question with the 
laity, and did not oppose their efforts to get their brethren to 
vote. They pledged themselves, by vote, to a faithful observ- 
ance of the provisions of the General Conference, for carry- 
ing the question fairly before the people. They positively de- 
clined any action upon the subject until it became necessary 
to meet the erroneous allegations of the Clark Circular ; — and 
thus prevent an unfair presentation to the people. The Com- 
mittee on Lay Representation, after a report had been writ- 
ten and unanimously adopted, “‘ with a single exception,” dis- 
tinctly made the offer to Hon. J. J. Perry, as a known repre- 
sentative of the delegationists, to withhold the report and de- 
cline any further action, if the delegationists would withhold 
their circular, then in their hands. His reply I will not re- 
peat, for his sake, but only say the offer was rejected. 

These facts show that their representation of the Confer- 
ence at this point, is a grave mistake. 


8. The Conference is charged with unfairness in the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. The proof is that “the mover of 
the resolution, overriding all parliamentary law and usage, 
clinched the nail by inserting the names of the Committee in 
the resolution.” The Conference accepted the resolution and 
the Committee. This is their offending. 

At the same Conference, a friend of Lay Delegation intro- 
duced a resolution requesting a committee on Lay Delegation 
and “ clinched the nail by inserting the names of the Commit- 
tee in the resolution.”” Then there was no complaint of un- 
parliamentary usage or undignified tactics. But he was a 
delegationist, the other, perhaps not. That makes a differ- 
ence. 


4. The suggestion that “the present agitation of the ques- 
tion of Lay Delegation” may be regarded as an “exigency ” 
is declared an ungenerous insinuation. Look at the facts. 
The agitation of this question has invariably produced strife 
and alienation. It has been one of the principal moving 
forces in more than one secession. Its past history may be 
epitomized in four words, Reform, Mutual Rights, Seces- 
sion. 

There are no reasons for the hope that the present agitation 
will be an exception to the general rule, only vastly more 
disastrous. It has already awakened painful discussions 
and scattered over all our domain the seeds of discord. 
By false representations of our polity, by odious words 
and comparisons, by appeals to imaginary dangers and 
possible evils, it is daily spreading the infection of dis- 
content throughout the Church. Secession is plainly inti- 
mated if its demands are not granted, in the following words 
of one of its chief advocates. ‘“ The rights of the laity to 
participate in the highest councils of the Church, is a senti- 
ment that will grow, and though stifled now, will roll on to 
another generation, which may claim that loyalty ceases to be a 
virtue, when representation, the corner-stone of the Republic, is 
denied in the greatest church in the Republic.” The writer of 
these lines kindly proposes to postpone the revolt to another 
generation, but motions to postpone often fail, and the seeds 
of discord now so thickly sown, will yield their dismal har- 
vest before another generation. Thus, if denied, Lay Dele- 
gation brings secession, if granted it brings long years of 
controversy. Why? Because the plan is not what they 
want ; itignores their most cherished principles and arguments, 
and they have declared their intention to change it as soon 
as they get it. This plan, if granted, is to be but the stepping- 
stone to something not granted. And that is to be obtained, 
either in a constitutional way, or not. If the former, when 
they agree upon what they want, which will not.be very 
soon, if their past attempts are to be taken as evidence, then 
their proposed changes of the organic law must pass around 
to the Annual Conferences, and then back to the General 
Conference, and when the matter will end, no living man can 
tell. But the prime movers do not propose to take that route. 
They have already plainly hinted their purpose to change 
the plan, by a vote of the General Conference, when the lay 
and ministerial delegates shall assemble. They attempted to 
enact Lay Delegation at the last General Conference, by a 
majority vote, Without any reference to the Annual Confer- 
ences or to the pedple, and now they indicate the design to 
alter the constitutional law, even though that law should be 
formally approved by the people and sanctioned by the An- 
nual Conferences, in the same way. They propose to change 





the plan, which if adopted, becomes a part of the constitution 


giving the laity representation,” is to be submitted to the 
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of the Church, by a vote of the General Conference. This 
measure is regarded by many of the best minds in the 
Church as a flagrant violation of the express provisions 
of our organic law, and of course will be resisted to the 
last. 

Can these attempts be carried out without long years of 
controversy, and such controversy, says an eminent de- 
legationist, ‘‘ seems to be little less than a question of life and 
death.” 

What has brought the Methodist Church from a condition 
of general peace and unparalleled prosperity, into these dan- 
gers? The Lay Delegation agitation, and that only. Is the 
suggestion that that agitation may be regarded as an exig- 
ency, an ungenerous insinuation, and so ungenerous that a 
fair-minded man cannot reply — that is, if he has anything 
to say ? 

But this exigency the Doctor did not see. Others he did 
see, one of which is the purchase of real estate in the city of 
New York, for the use of the Church, amounting to the 
enormous sum of nine hundred thousand dollars. Has this 
brought on an exigency ina Church of a million of mem- 
bers; an exigency which is beyond the capacities of the 
present polity, and which therefore demands a change? The 
exigency is passed, and without any great strain on our eccle- 
siastical system. They have made the purchase, and it was 
made by laymen, who had never been elected to General 
Conference. It is fairly presumable that they did the busi- 
ness well ; if not, it belongs to the delegationists to prove that 
they would have done it better, had they, or any other lay- 
men, been, once in a life-time, elected to General Conference. 
So of every other interest which the Doctor is pleased to call 
exigencies. 

Except the Book Concern, they all are now managed by 
boards of trustees or managers, composed of laymen and clergy- 
men. It is for him to prove, that the election of two laymen 
from each Annual Conference to the General Conference, 
once in four years, would make it certain that the business 
of those corporations would be better managed than it has 
been. 

If he could show that those churches which have adopted 
Lay Delegation have succeeded better than we have without 
it, he would take a mighty stride in advance of anything yet 
said. 

[Concluded next week.] 








Che Farm and Garden. 
—o— 
Prepared for Zion’s Hera, by James F. C. Hypz. 


Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Hernan. 





Hay-makin@. — The grass crop is abundant and it is now 
time to secure it, if we would have it in its best condition. 
There are some who still cling to the notion that it is better 
to let the grass stand until it has nearly ripened its seed, but 
if they will try the experiment fairly, of cutting it earlier, 
they will continue the practice. Since the introduction of 
the mowing machine, horse-rake, hay-tedder and horse-fork, 
haying is not such exhausting work as formerly and the crop 
is secured in much less time. Less hay is injured by sudden 
showers, for with a horse-rake an acre can be gathered in a 
short space of time. No farmer who cuts any considerable 
quantity of hay can afford to be without the latest improved 
machines for cutting and securing this crop. After the grass 
is cut it should be so treated as to retain the good qualities 
with as little loss as possible, and have it kept well. We have 
known persons put hay in the barn so slack dry that it would 
heat and mould and not be worth half price to feed out. This 
is poor economy surely, when a little longer exposure and a 
little more work would have insured its keeping. As a general 
rule, two good bright days are sufficient to make hay. Clover 
needs different treatment from other grass. It is better to 
cut it and let it have part or nearly all of one day’s sun, and 
then put it up, and let it corn in the cock one day more, 
just turning it over, and the third day opening it a little, and 
that will generally beenough. In this way the leaves will not 
be lost and the hay will look brighter and be better. With 
other grasses, the first day, when cut with a machine, the 
whole should be turned about noon with a tedder by horse- 
power, and then raked up by the same power early in the after- 
noon while the hay is yet warm. If hay caps are cgnveni- 
ent it is well enough to use them, though we believe that 
during a long storm the hay will come out better when 
these are not used. The second day, open the hay as soon 
as the dew is off, and then just before dinner turn it in the 
same way as on the previous day, and it will be ready to get 
into the barn soon after dinner. When grass is cut quite 
early and is full of its juices, two days, unless very fine, may 
not be quite enough. In such cases we let it stand the 
second day in the cock, when it will make considerably. 
Some beginners may not be able to tell always when the hay 
is sufficiently cured. Our rule is to take up a wisp of it and 
rub it between our hands, and if it breaks off, or most of it 
breaks off, we call it ready to be housed. Some slovenly 
farmers we know, never cock up their hay at night, — either 
leave it in beds or winrows, where it is exposed to the dews 
certainly, and often gets caught in showers @ storms. It is 
impossible that the hay should be so good by such treatment 
as when properly secured. In our younger*days, most all 
farmers dried their hay too much, and we have often seen the 
salt that was put on such hay come out as whole in the spring 
as it went into the hay-mow in July. 





. It is not desirable, we think, along the sea-coast, to salt hay. 





In the country, when the animals crave salt and it is fgund to 
be a benefit to furnish it in some way, it will be an excellent 
plan to get the hay into the barn a little slack dry and salt 
it. 


It is far better never to put hay into a barn where a large 
number of cattle are kept, though we are fully aware that it 
is generally done, and that many will be ready to ask where 
they shall put it, if not where it will be convenient to feed 
out? The odors from the cattle are absorbed by the hay and 
it does not remain as sweet as hay stored where there are 
no cattle kept. 

There should be some means of ventilation in every barn, 
both for the good of the animals and the hay. We know 
that much attention has been given to the matters we have 
spoken of during the last ten years, but there is still room 
for improvement. 


Strawberries. —The season is now upon us when this 
fruit is plenty. There is a good crop and the fruit is large. 
It is a good time to take note of the different varieties and to 
decide what it will be profitable to plant in the future. In 
this connection we propose to give some few notes upon the 
kinds most cultivated in Massachusetts. Among the oldest 
and best is the Hovey’s Seedling, which many believe is 
“running out” and no longer profitable. We differ from 
such, and declare that we have never seen finer specimens 
of this sort than this very season, large, handsome and of 
good flavor. It is true that it requires peculiar treatment or 
it will disappoint all who plantit. There must be some other 
variety planted near it that is abundantly supplied with 
pollen, to supply that deficiency in the Hovey. It will not 
give so great a quantity of fruit as the Wilson, but we 
have known five thousand quarts to be gathered from an 
acre. 

The Jenny Lind, another variety raised in Cambridge, 
is one of the earliest strawberries we know. It is of good 
size and flavor, and handsome, but some of the growers 
complain that it is not a large bearer, and it is not, as com- 
pared with some of more recent introduction. Those who 
plant only for their own use will do well to set this variety 
to a limited extent for home use. 

The Wilson is the variety for profit. There is no straw- 
berry to be compared with it for market purposes. It isa 
pity that the public do not demand a strawberry of better 
quality, but as long as they are content to buy it, and it 
yields as it has done, the farmers will raise this sort very 
largely. We have known six to seven thousand quarts to 
be raised to an acre, of the Wilson. It is a very sour fruit, 
with no redeeming quality, and yet, strange as it may seem, 
there are those who say they like it. There is no account- 
ing for taste. It is large and shows wellin the box, basket, 
or dish. 

The plants are quite hardy, though some seasons they do 
not make runners freely, and occasionally they blast. We 
know of no variety that will give so large returns in quarts, of 
fruit as this, and only one that will come near it, and that is the 
“ Lady of the Lake,” of which we shali have something to 
say. 

To every person, far or near, who wishes to make money 
by raising strawberries for sale, we say plant the Wilson. 

Brighton Pine is a most excellent variety in every re- 
spect. Good size, color, and flavor, and is an abundant bearer. 
We regard it as one of the very best, though it is not so 
great a bearer as the Wilson, and will not give so large money 
returns. Itis one of the three sorts we always recommend to 
our friends for home use, and many of the market gardens 
raise it extensively for market, 


Work ror tae Season. — The hay crop is of the first 
importance, and should be leoked after. 


Horrne must not be neglected if good crops are ex- 
pected. 

Corn should receive a second hoeing soon, when it should 
be thinned out. Don’t leave more than three, or if the land 
is very rich, four plants to a hill. Ifthe ground was not well 
manured put a little ashes or superphosphate about the plants 
before hoeing. 


Grarsr-vines should receive almost weekly attention. 
Pinch in the laterals. 


Mz tons anv Squasues should receive a last hoeing, and 
the plants reduced to three or four to a hill. 


Root Crors should be weeded and thinned out. 








The Righteous Deav. 


——-_ 


Joun Jewert was born in Cornish, Me., Aug. 14, 1795, and died 
at Kent’s Hill, April 14, 1869. 

He was converted to God, and united with the M. E. Church at 
Kent's Hill, under the ministry of Rev. D. Copeland, about forty- 
five years ago. For many years he held the office of steward in the 
Church, and was long a member of the Board of Trustees of Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary, and continued to hold both offices till removed 
by death, — always punctual to the duties involved, never permitting 
other than weighty reasons to deter him; as a neighbor and citizen 
highly esteemed, and as a Christian beloved; as husband and father, 
kind and affectionate; and knew how to govern his household as a 
Christian. His natural endowments of mind were above ordinary. 

His last sickness was long and distressing, but was borne with 
Christian patience and resignation. No word of complaint, or man- 
ifestation of impatience, evinced a spirit of unreconciliation, but 


with a calm and unwavering trust in his Saviour, and a good ho 
of a blessed immortality, he patiently waited the call of the Master. 
Kent’s Hill, June 22, 1869. Gro. WEBBER. 


Rev. Jacos Stevens died in Epping, N. H., March 23, aged 
60 years. : 

He was a native of the town, and at the age of 23 experienced a 
work of regenerating grace. He soon united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was faithful, and, after a year or two, had pow- 
erful exercises relative to =e a the Gospel of Christ. He at- 
tended the Academy at conebe, that he might be, in some 
degree, prepared for the work. He joined the New Hampshire 
Conference thirty-five years ago. His first appointment was San- 
down, where he was well received. Persons there of long and deep 
experience remembered him, in after years, us having preached the 
eae Word, which did them good. He applied himself diligently to 

is calling, and, after a time, rose to fill important places, such as 
Portsmouth, Dover, Winchester, Northfield, and finally at Clare- 
mont, in 1847. There a difficulty of his vocal powers rendered it 
necessary, although reluctantly, to leave the field. He retired to 
Epping, became a merchant, and then in the same business, for 
some years, at Newburyport, Mass. Three or four years ago, he re- 
turned to Epping; and last year, being able to resume the work of 
the ministry, he was appointed to Fremont. But before the year was 
out, his health failed, and after several weeks of suffering, with 
much faith, hope, resignation, and peace, he departed this life. 

Bro. Stevens possessed a remarkable, calm, quiet, and even frame 
of mind. Prosperity did not elate, nor adversity depress. He felt 
that his trust was in God. He left a wife, who sustains a great loss. 
The Church and Sabbath-school lost one ever warmly devoted to 
their interests. May God raise up others to enter the whitening 
fields. ‘ FELLOW-LABORER. 


Died, in Nerth Brookfield, Mass., June 8, 1869, Lizzix Tower, 
aged 33 yearsand 9 months. She was the wife of Charles H. Tower, . 
local preacher and member of the North Brookfield M. E. Church. 

She possessed a cultivated intellect, of rare clearness and vigor, 
united with the most delicate and finel ~balaticed sensibilities, and 
remarkable self-control. Hers was an ethereal nature, in which the 
spiritual habitually triumphed over the gross and the sensual; one 
of those greatly needed on earth, but most at home in heaven. 
Thirteen years she gave Christ her heart, and united with the 
M. E. Chureh in Southbridge, Mass. It was an unreserved offering. 
I have never known one more appreciative of the loveliness of the 
Saviour's character, nor one who delighted more in its study. To 
the last, therefore, her life was fragrant with the odors of the Rose 
of Sharon. She was a great sufferer for years, but the disease 
which ended her life confined her to her bed but a few weeks. They 
were weeks of intense pain, yet not a murmur, scarcely a moan, 
escaped her. Her Christian triumph was complete. For weeks she 
steadily returned the gaze of Death without a tremor, and even 
with impatience for his dart to strike. She freely and calmly con- 
versed of her near end, made many considerate requests concerning 
her family and her funeral, and, several days before she died, the 
hymns, selected by herself for her funeral, were sung at her bed- 
side, in mse to her desire. When the power of articulation had 
ceased, ondbee eyes were already setting, within-two or three min- 
utes of the final breathing, she was asked, “ Is Jesus precious still? "’ 
A slight affirmative movement of the head assured us that Christ 
and consciousness were with her to , _ abet nlcht the we 
ing angels welcomed a spirit more nearly like their own than often 
+n Sy the of fh, a ¥ F. P. Tower. 

June 17, 1869. 


Mrs. Mary Parxer, aged 59 years, 9 months, widow of Mr. 
Jonas L. Parker (who was so mysteriously murdered at Manches- 
ter, N. H., twenty-four years ago), and daughter of the late Mr. 
Joseph Huntress, of Portsmouth, died at her residence in that city, 
June 21. 

Sister Parker has been for yeats a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Confined at home, as she has been, by feeble 
health and lameness for some years, her trials have been known 
only to those who have visited her there. She has borne her great 

ief with heroic fortitude and patience, never anxious for the con- 
Sign punishment of the criminal, but only that some light might be 
cast upon that dark matter. Twenty-four years cannot blot from 
the heart the terrible poe of m = er, - 2 pany ee 
may yét live, moving in good society, whose lips will yet confess to 
the horrid and pace Pee crime. blood yet crieth unto God, 
from whom no secrets are hid. She lingered in suffering, after a 
surgical operation, only about two weeks, and passed away thirsting 
for the water of life, of which she now drinks, thirsting i ca 


Died, in Colchester, Ct., Feb. 4, 1869, Bro. Bucktey Foorr, 
67 

Bro. bots had been a member of the Methodist Church in Col- 
chester for forty years. He labored with Bishop Hedding, when he 
travelled on that circuit as Presiding Elder. He has been useful as 
a trustee, steward, class-leader, exhorter, and preéminently useful 
as a devoted Christian. He struggled for the Master tili death 
struck the casket, and broke it in 
untarnished, to its Maker, God. 
was a victory. 


Died, at Carolina Mills, May 8, Sister Satix I. Cotirys, wife of 
Wel llins. . 

Siner Usiins was a member of the M. E. Church in Hopkinton, 
R. L., and died. suddenly, while visiting with a friend at Jarolina 
Mills. She was highly esteemed; a Christian who was very benev~ 
olent, and she dared to do a, bs all times. The Church needs 


eces; but the jewel was carried, 
is life was a onan his death 
. W. Mrira. 


many such women, and can afford to part with one. She 
sleep in Jesus. ; A. W. Mitts. 
esterly, June, 1869. 


é Mother Parnx, widow of the late Rey. Nathan Paine, died in 
New Bedford, Feb. 27, 1869, aged 72 years. 

In 1820, she united in marriage with that man of precious memory 
— Nathan Paine —and for forty-three years they shared in the joys 
and sorrows of the itinerant ife. Ofthem it may be said that, on all 


of their stations “ they went about bap good.” At the of 18 
years she sought and found the “ pearl of great price, and for fifty- 
three years she cheerfull ed every duty devolving upon her 
asa dieci of Jesus. She ever manifested a deep interest in the 


an rity of the Church of the living God. The last few 
Sears of her lif oe years of great physical suffering, and yet she 
murmured not, but with a holy resignation she was often heard to 
say, “It is allright.” We believe other Paine to be numbered 
with those who have overcome and entered the paradise, of God. 


Hutpa A, Cortiss died in Fort Fairfield, Me., April 17, 1869, 


aged 30 years. 

She we the daughter of Rev. Al so and Hulda A. Rogers. 
Her father went home trium; from one of the Aroostoo) 
camp-meetings years since, and whose memory is still precious. She 
experienced religion when about sixteen years of ages but lost its 
comforts till, within about a year before her death, she was revived, 
and-enabled to bear testimony to the power of the religion of 
Christ, and to assure surviving friends of victory over the fear of 
death. L, C. Dunn. 

Cuark H. Carr died of consumption, in Roxbury, N. H., May 
3, aged 41 years. 

” Bro. Car was a much esteemed and faithful member of the M. 

E. Church, in Ki N. H, He was a man of superior talents -~ 

culture, fond of reading, and deeply pious. In the army he 

did service as an exemplary and brave soldier. He was hon- 

e his townsmen with many offices of trust, who, with his be- 

Teaved family, mourn his C. M. Dinsmore. 
Keene, N. i, June 21. 
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The Secular Gorld. 


—_—— 


Another of those ingenious bank robberies has 
just been perpetrated in New York. The Ocean 
was the one operated upon, and over a quarter of a 
million abstracted. The modus operandi is de- 
scribed as follows: — 

“ About the first of June @ man, calling himself 
Cole, applied for desk room in the office of Mr. 
Okell, a broker of long standing in New York city. 
This office was in the t of the building in 
which the Ocean Bank is located, and on the floor 
immediately beneath it. His furniture consisted of 
a desk, and a large wardrobe. In the latter piece 
of furniture it is supposed that the burglar's tools 
were secreted, and it was also large enough to con- 
ceal one or more men. Cole was not constant in 
attendance at his new office, stating that he could 
not begin business for a little while, as the State 
law required a deposit from foreign insurance 
offices. The operations are presumed to have be- 
gun immediately after bank hours on Saturday. 
An entrance into the bank apartments was e 
by cutting a hole in the ceiling above the wardrobe. 

he carpet was also neatly cut, and the burglars 
entered the rooms where they were to work. The 
usual precautions of darkening the windows, and 
stuffing the cracks of the doors, were observed. 
In the main task, of opening the combination 
lock of the outer door of the vault, they appear to 
have had no difficulty, as the combination must 
have been discovered, and the door opened with- 
out any violence. The inner door was bg by 
means of the key which hung by the of it, 
and thus a peaceable entrance was effected into a 
vault constructed on the most approved principles, 
and sup to have been completely burglar 
proof. The bulk of the property taken was 
found in trunks of depositors ranged on shelves in 
the vault; but the burglars proceeded further, and 
with the aid of pe tools forced an entrance 
through the third door, and into the inner vault, 
where were the bank safes. These they blew = 
with gunpowder, and thus demonstrated their 
ability to rifle the bank of every particle of its 
property. That they did not do so, is as yet un- 
explained. They contented themselves with the 
ready money of the depositors to the t, it is 
supposed, of more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, while they let the bank off with a loss of 
about $30,000 only. The detectives have the mat- 
ter in hand, and we trust they will succeed in fer- 
reting out the matter without one of those compro- 
mises which are the disgrace of the American de- 
tective system.” 

On the 29th ult., a man stepped into the jewelry 
store of Mr. Josiah Gooding, 83 Washington Street, 
Boston, and succeeded in abstracting $1,500 worth 
of diamond rings, by throwing snuff in the eyes 
of the salesman who was showing the goods. 

Two more men were killed on the unfortunate 
Hoosac tunnel, on the 30th ult. ‘. 

Seven Sing Sing convicts attempted to escape, 
on the 30th, but all were captured, and one was 
mortally wounded. 

The Cuban Fillibusters, to the number of some 
three or four hundred, attempted to leave New 
York, on the 27th ult., in three steam tugs; but 
were captured by Deputy-Marshal Greig, in Long 
Island Sound, who brought the prisoners to Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. Among the miserable gang are 
the reporters of the Herald, Tribune, and, of 
course, the /rish American. The unfortunate 
dupes were in a most deplorable condition, hav- 
ing suffered severely from lack of food and water, 
and also from having been compelled to sleep on 
the open deck of the tugs, without any protection 
from the frequent storms of the past few days. 
They seem to be much incensed at the leaders, 
who, they complain, have not only treated them 

, badly, but have also fearfully mismanaged the en- 
terprise. It is not likely that these men will soon 
again engage in a similar undertaking. 

“A.D.R,"” in The Tribune, thus describes a 
scene on the descending grade of the Pacific Rail- 
road: — 

“ At Echo, the other evening, three freight trains 
stood upon the main track, when word came flash- 
ing over the thers from the Superintendent, 
* A locomotive and tender, without steam up, and 
with nobody on board, have broken from a freight 
train, and started down the grade.’ Ah, then and 
there was hurrying to and fro! In a few minutes 
came a second the = ‘She has just passed Cas- 
tle Rock Station.’ Never were three trains got off 
upon a siding with less delay, Then the workmen 
piled sleepers high upon the track; lest even that 
should not stop ‘ her,’ and she should do murder 
further down the road, tore up the rails below. 
Just as this was accompli she came in sight. 


She shot through the hroug’ 
a pine board, sending them fi in all directions, 
and darkening the air with the splinters. But at 
the broken track she jumped up and down with 
vexation, and finally pl 4 fore- 
most, into a hill-side. She run miles in 29 
minutes — the best time yet made upon the road! "’ 

The Irish Church Bill was debated in the House 
of Lord, on Tuesday night, and twelve clauses 
were adopted as they came from the Commons. 
An amendment was made to the thirteenth clause, 
postponing disestablishment one year, namely, 
until 1872, and the amendment was adopted — 
130 to 94. The House of Commons, on the same 
evening, discussed the policy of the government 
towards the Fenian prisoners, and a division on a 
resolution offered on the subject was rejected, and 








Henry Ward Beecher made the prayer, and Sena- 
tor Morton pronounced the oration. An address 
was also made by Gen. Meade, and a poem by 
Bayard Taylor. —— The Fifteenth Constitutional 
Amendment has passed both branches of the New 
Hampshire Legislature. —— The process of laying 
the French Atlantic Cable met with an interrup- 
tion. It has been cut and buoyed. —— There hive 
been very destructive floods in Kansas, the past 
week. A nitro-glycerine explosion occurred in 
Wales, on the Ist, by which four men were killed. 
—— The Lower House of the New Hampshire 
Legislature has passed a bill establishing a State 
Constabulary foree. —— The reduction of the pub- 
lic debt, for the past month, is said to be $16,000,000. 
—— An explosion in a powder mill at Wilmington, 
Del., killed two men, on the 1st. —— The Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has given $80,000 to the Blind 
Asylum, at South Boston, and $50,000 to the In- 
dustrial Institute, at Worcester. 





GOSSIPGRAPHS. 
—— Four of the buildings of Harvard Univer- 
sity are upwards of one hundred years old. Mas- 
sachusetts Hall was built in 1720; Holden Chapel, 
in 1744; Hollis Hall, in 1763; and Harvard Hall, 
in 1766. 
——- Splinters from six “last ties” of the Pa- 
cific Railroad have been sold, and the supply is 
still equal to any possible demand. 


—A Western paper irreverently styles a 
Woman's Right Convention a meeting of Q 
Cluckers. 

——A man, pretending to be an express mes- 
senger, tried to obtain $4.50 on a package, at a 
house on Louisburg Square, on Tuesday, repre- 
senting that it contained $350. The maid who 
went to the door foiled the rascal by insisting on 
seeing the contents of the package. 

—— An admirable oration in favor of Free Trade 
was delivered by a lady, Miss Liggitt, of Kansas, 
at the recent Commencement of Vassar College. 
Woman’s instincts are generally correct. 

_-——A lady writer in The Independent makes 
this quotation, in which her own sex and vice are 
singularly blended. It is too bad a joke, Celia: — 


—— Commencement at Dartmouth this year is 
to be attended by President Grant, Chief Justice 
Chase, General Sherman, and ‘it is hoped, by the 
Earl of Dartmouth, a lineal descendant of the 
founder of the College. 

—— Tennyson is on a new volume of poems. 
Swinburne is at work on “ Tristram and Yseult.” 
It is said his health is failing. Bulwer has quit 
writing, and almost everything else. E. Stuart 
Phelps, of “ Gates Ajar,” is but twenty-five. Ida 
Lewis, the “Grace Darling’ of Newport, is 
twenty-seven. Mr. Dwight, the music critic, 
thinks the Jubilee has done a great deal for art, 
and will promote the spread of a musical educa- 
tion. George Eliot (Mrs. Lewes) has the most sci- 
entific knowledge of any English novelist, living 
or dead. The Prince of Wales has recently dined 
at the Garrick Club, on invitation of W. H. Rus- 
sell, of the Zimes. John Bright has left the Re- 
form Club. Mrs. Hawthorne has a book in press. 


—— The Tribune is confident that at least two 
thirds of the individual income returns are lower 
than they should be! 


—— The Tribune is so bitter about our Jubilee that 
it gives an extract from a poem delivered at a re- 
cent college commencement, and thinks the inspira- 
tion is due to the late event. The poem deserves 
republication, if only for its exquisite rhythm and 
faultless rhyme: ~- 


*« We labored and we for universal peace. 
And cieeel eguntiin Gumuinn of the millennial day ; 
we 





And with joyful hearts we watched the slow but sure 
Tease 

Of love to God , and childlike purity. 

But lo! when , that era has begun, 


> Twixt lion and lamb and bear and calf no difference 
now : 


For though even here men were once belligerent, 

Now all is peace, at least, in this great Commonwealth.” 

We hope the poet doesn’t mean to be egotistic 
when he says there is no difference between a calf 
and a bear. 

— At the meeting of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, last week, Mr. J. H. Choate, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, very happily rebuked the foppery 
of what he styled the “ Weller” system of orthog- 
raphy, and the enigmatical hieroglyphics of the 
programmes. Said he: — 


“ Hic, hare, hoc, hujus, hujus, hujus all under- 
stood ; but how would ( er be 
) 
wed at the words “ 





the Government sustained — 31 to 171. 

News Nores.—The South Carolina cotton 
crop promises a large yield. —— A portion of the 
snow sbed of the Central Pacific Railroad, near 
Emigrant Gap, has been destroyed by fire. —— 
-— The National Monument, at Gettysburg, was 


ro I Ars HVIvs aL ae 
headed the fifth programme. 5 
another illustration announcement of the 
x ve proceeded from foe Weller 
himself, after the cantion of his venerable parent to 
= it with a “ v,” welread, “ DISQVISITIO SAMVEL 
ES TVRNER.” 


—— It is said that Mr. Motley intends to show 





dedicated on the 1st, with impdsing ceremonies. 


his patriotism by using only American wines. It 


would be more patriotic if, like Ben. Franklin, he 
could be called the “cold water American.” 

— Cocoanut rum is carrying off the Marquesas 
Islanders. 

——They have subscribed $130, in Paris, for a 
house for poor Jeff. Davis. This will scarcely 
afford him the shade of a sour-apple-tree. 

—— The latest circus trick in Paris is for a man 
to leap from a height of eighty feet, being securely 
fastened by a strong elastic cord, and to bound 
back again to the place from which he started. 

—— What is truth? What I think. What is 
falsehood? What you think. 

—— An old Englishman has taken the pains to 
calculate how much he has consumed in the course 
of 70 years. Among the items are, — 10 oxen, 200 
sheep, 100 calves, 200 lambs, 50 pigs, 1,200 fowls, 
300 turkeys, 150 geese, 400 ducks, 260 pigeons, 
1,400 quail, 600 woodcock, 1,400 snipe, 500 hares, 
40 deer, etc., etc. To wash this down, he drank 49 
hogsheads of wine, 1,394 gallons of beer, 584 gal- 
lons of spirits, 5,394 gallons of coffee, etc., 1,364 
gallons of milk, and 2,736 gallons of water. 
There! 

—— The Tribune tries to maintain its Protective 
Notions by the meanest little gibes and misrepre- 
sentations imaginable. Has the editor ever read 
Adam Smith? 

—— Gail Hamilton, in reply to an invitation to a 
silver wedding in Illinois, says it is really worth 
going a thousand miles to see a couple out there 
united so long. When will Gail be united? 

—There will be an International Industrial 
Exhibition in London, some time next year. 

—~ Over a hundred students received the de- 
gree of A. B., at the recent Commencement at 
Harvard. 

—— It was treacherous weather for picnics, last 
week. Several parties were caught in the rain, on 
Wednesday. They are silly affairs, — the game is 
not worth the candle. 

—— There are rooms in the Coliseum larger than 
most large churches. 


COLLEGE HONORS. 

The Commencement exercises at Bates College, 
at Lewiston, Me., took place on the 30th ult. The 
degree,of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon the 
Hon. James G. Blaine. 

University of the City of New York.—June 24 
—D.D., Rev. W. Hasbrouck; Rev. W. Dickin- 
son; Rev. Chas. Taylor, President of the Kentucky 
Wesleyan University; Rev. C. Meyer. 

Williams.— June 24—D. D., Rev. J. W. 
Bailey; Lucius E. Smith. 

Rutgers. — June 23 — D. D., Rev. G. P. Terhune, 
of Newark, N. J.; Rev. Wm. H. Van Doren, of 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. H. P. Ketchum, of Allentown, 
N. J.; Rev. Andrew Murray, Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

Pennsylvania University. — June 24— LL. D. on 
Hon. John N. Conyngham, Wilkesb D. D. 
on Rev. B. Wistar Morris, Bishop of Oregon. 

The endowment fund of $100,000 for Middle- 
bury College has been completed. Mr. J. C. 
Baldwin, of Orange, N. J., gives $22,500 to found 
a professorship, and Mr. Thaddeus Fairbanks, of 
St. Johnsbury, $24,000 for another. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. —D.D., Rev. G. W. 
Woodruff, of N. Y. Conference: W. D. Godman, 
of the North Ohio, Rev. Lucius H. Bugbee, of the 
Cincinnati Wesleyan Female College; and Rev. 
Erasmus Q. Fuller, editor of the Methodist Advo- 
cate, Atlanta, Ga. 

Quincy College, Illinois. —D. D., Rev. Benjamin 
H. James Fry. 

McKendree College. — D. D., Rev. John Luccock, 
ef the Central Illinois Conference; and to Rev. 
W. T. Luckey, of California. 

Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio. — D.D., Rev. 
W. F. Day, Rev. John Towner, and Prof. Hoyt, 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Lawrence University. —D.D., Rev. William R. 
Clark, of the New England Conference. 

Hilisdale College, Michigan. — LL. D., Vice Pres- 





87}¢c., more has been sold at 36 ¢. Cheese continues 
depressed; New York and Vermont dairies, 12@15 c 

Eggs quiet at 25. per doz. There continues to be a 
good demand for fresh meats of all kinds. Strawberries 
are well supplied at 15@20 c. per quart. Jackson Whites 
are a little firmer to-day. 





Che Markets. 


CAMBRIDGE MARKET. 


Carrie. — A slim market. The Burlington & Rutland 
train arrived with 7 stock cars, 3 loads ou the Vermont 
& Mass. Road, mostly Lambs, with only 3 loads at Med- 
ford. The above comprises the live freight for Tuesday . 
The balance of the Northern live stock will arrive on 
Friday. The bulk will probably be Veals and Lambs for 
the 4th of July demand. 

As there were but few Cattle to offer, the trade was soon 
closed. The best pair of Cattle present were sold by B. F. 
Ketchum, for Richard Hack of Brandon, Vt., a very fine 
pair. Their looks only corroborated the statement that 
they had been fed well on meal for the past three years, 
both winter and summer. They weighed at home 4740 
lbs., and commanded a price as good as the market would 
afford. 

Prices unchanged. 

Suzzp.— No improvement in the market on common 
grades. There was considerable hesitancy among butch- 
ers in buying sheep of this kind. Bids were low. Good 
lots continue active at quotations unchanged. 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 

Carrie. — Receipts 2,556 bead. These were all West- 
ern, with exception of 2 car loads from Connecticut. 
The quality was about the same as yarded last week. 
More than half of the Cattle came in on Tuesday, and 
were disposed of, to quite an extent, yesterday. 

The trade has been in a flourishing condition, the 
butchers being obliged to buy, having disposed of what 
they bought last week, and paid as high as their last 
cattle cost them. 

Suazer. — Receipts, 3,896. All Western, bought at Al- 
bany on commission. 

CAMBRIDGE AND BRIGHTON LIVE 8TOCK 
MARKET. 
Reported for Zion's Heaatp, by Groner J. Fox, for the 
week ending July 1, 1869. 
Amount of Live Stock at Market. 
rot Sheep 7 “psa Swine. 


Prices of Market Beef. 
Extra, $13.00@13.50 ; first quality, $12.25@12.50; sec- 
oud quality, $11.50@12.00 ; third quality, $10g11.00. 
Prices of Store Cattle. 
Working Oxen, per pair, from $150@200, @250 to 300; 
Mileh Cows and Calves from $35, a@65 wo 754100; 


Yearlings, $18 to 28; two years old, $30 to 42; three | 


years old, $45 to 62; Western Fat Swine, live, 0} to 11 

cents ; Dressed, 124 to 13 ets. per Ib. ; Stores Wh 

13 to 14} cents ; tail, 13 to 18 cents per ib. 
Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 

In lots, $2.50, 3.00, 3.50@3.75 each; Extra, $4.50@9, 
or from 4 to 9} cents per lb. Spring Lambs, $5 to 8.00. 
Veal Calves, $3 to 13. 

Prices of Hides, Tallow, and Skins. 

Brighton Hides, 10 to cents per Ib. Tallow. 
rotons per lb. * Coantry tides to 00 cents per ib. 
Lamb Skins, 50 to 60 cents each. f Skins, 22 to 23 
cents per lb. Sheared Lamb Skins, 17 to 25 cents each 

Classification of Cattle and Sheep. 

WN. B. — Beef Extra and First quality includes nothing 

large, fat Oxen. Second and Third quality 


Steers. 
Sheep. — Extra includes Cossets, and when those of 
inferior quality are thrown out. 





Dr. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM 18 PURELY VEGE- 
TABLE, and may be given (according to directions) 
to children or adults at any stage of Bowel Com- 
plaints, with the utmost eonfidence that it will prove 
the right medicine to eave life. * 





Few people unacquainted with physiological chem- 
istry are aware of the quantity of Iron in the blood, 
but all should know the importance of keeping up the 
supply; for debility, disease, and death are sure to 
follow when the quantity becomes too much reduced. 
The Peruvian Syrup (a p de of iron) suppli 
this vital element, and has cured many chronic dis- 
eases. duly 1, lt 1° 

HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. The Wonder 
of the Age — with single, eye-pointed Needle. Simple, 
Cheap, Reliable—for Family Use. Agents wanted 
every where to introduce them. Address HINKLEY 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., B ath, Me, 

81 June 24, 4t uy 


Mrs. N. H. CUSHING, missionary at Tongoo, writes: 
“I have used all of the Arnold's Balsam, and find it 
very v.luable indeed ; so much so, I must have 
more sent to me, care of Missionary Rooms, Boston. 
































ident Colfax. July 1. ° 
Commercial. Methodist Book Bepository. 
Money Letters received from June 19 to June 26. 
SaTURDAY, July 3. H. P. Blood, George Bickford, E. F. Brown, E. Bry- 
The money market exhibits no new features worthy of | ant, N. M. Bailey, J. , J. T. Brownell, H. W. Bol- 
note since our last report. Rates are essentially unal- be hw te le, |W: Butler. 
tered, the banks accommodating their own customers at “ML Dunton. F. A. 5. E. D. 
the cated, ous 0s bie 8 2) MM. Del a Downs. Dewey, W. 
mit to rates varying from 7} to 10 per cent., according to C. H. Ewer. 
circumstances. There is little doing on call, 7 per cent. D. Furnel, E. Floyd, R. C. Fox, M. T. Files, L. P. 
French, 8. A. Fuller, R. J. Partington. 
being the minimum rate. 8. B. Garland, F. T. Glover, C. E. Gage, G. H. Gilpat- 
- —— A ee an | Rw tantee o, hesea, oF J. Hamil 
demand for Extras and Supers, but Family brands are . ’ — = ay e 
dull and prices very irregular. Common 8t. Louis $7@ Lay ig ~ a S. Rosen, 2 Mt owen 
$8.50; Family brands St. Louis, $9@13. Corn dull. In eS mong lg gh 7 
- Provisions there is a fair demand in small lots from the F. - H. Littlefield. 
‘retali trade, and more inquiry from wholesale dealers | 3-H. Mille, if. B. Mitchell, R. Mitchell 
lames Porter, J. H. 


for round lots of Pork. Beef continues dull, and the 
market unsettled. Fish continues steady, with a mod- 
erate demand. Cotton is firm, and prices are well sus- 
tained ; good middling, 36}. perib. Butter is less ac- 





tive, and although some choice dairies have brought 
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Money Letters received from June 26 to July 3. 

R. P. Andrews, M. Annesley, M. Adams, H. M. Ash, 

E. M. Anthony, 8. Allen. 

Py. w. Loa H. P. Blood, H. 8. Bridges, M. J. 
Brewer, G. W. Barber, C. H. Bray, 0. Butterfield, D. P. 
mea. Sy Butler, A. B. Bessey, N. P. Baker, "3. W. 
Bean, B. K. Bosworth. 

c. HL. Chase, J. T. Caldwell, Otis Cole, F. D. Chandler, 
J.C. W. Coxe, W. H. Cummings, F. E. Collins, H. Crock- 
ett, B. O. Currier. 

Carrie Dewey, Henry Dorr, C. Dingman, J. A. Dean, 
Geo. W. Doughty, R. Dearborn 

. Ela. 


L P. French C. H. Fuller. 

8. H. Gowar, A. G. Gilman 

Pp. Hoyt, C.W. Hill, A. Hi. Hall, ns Hobart, E. L. 
Hammond, F. A. Hall, G. F. Houghton 

P. Jaques. 

p. G. Kent. 

A. R. Lunt, 2, R. Lowell, W. B. Lawton, L. A. Lam- 
ark B. Mitehell, J. McGeoch, J. Mitchell, G. A. Morse , 
M. D. Mathews, K. A A. Meservey. 

E. C. Norton. 

L. M. Pond, A. 8. Préscott. 

EK. J. Roberts, M. Ripley. 

K. 8. Stubbs, "E. M. Smith, W. W. Smith, A. R. Scott, 
B. F. Stinson, U. W. Snow, A. Sanderson. 

L. T. Tenney, Caleb Taplen, Tillinghast & Mason, L. 
M. Thurston, F. B. Treadwell. 

Z. P. Vose, B. Varnum. 

H. M. Woods, G. F. Wells, H. W. Worthy, A. A. Wal- 
bridge, N. W. Wilder, John’ Wilcox, J. E. Wesson, , G. L. 
Westgate. 

A. Yates. 


James P. Macez, Agent, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 








— SBaxriages. 





In East Concord, N. H., June 16, by Rey, E. A. Titus, 
Rev. F P. codiamblete of the 'N. H. © , to Miss 
Sarah F. Carlton, of Kast Conco: 

In Concord, N. "iL, June 24, ro Rey. L. D. Barrows, 
assisted by Rev. E. A. Titus, They SE. Frank Pitcher. of 
Morgantown, West Virginia, te Miss coke Frank Baker, 
eldest daughter of Bishop O. Concord. 

In Portsmouth, N.H., con 19, by he. HLL. Kelsey. 
John W. Dame, son of John Dame, esq. » to Maggie 
E. Downing, all of Portsmouth. 








Church Register. 








HERALD CALENDAR. 
The Asbury Grove (Hamilton) Camp-meeting will 
commence August 16. 
Sterling Camp-meeting commences Aug. 23. 
Willi Cam ig, Aug. 30. 
Kennebunk Camp-meeting, Aug. 23. 
Epping, N. H., Aug. 23. 
Orient Siimiotorial Association, at Calais, Aug. 2. 
ma Poland Camp-meeting, Aug. 23. 
earsarge Camp-meeting, Wilmot, N. H., Aug. 30. 


Willimentis Camp-meeting, Aug. 30. Particulars 
next week. 














* ROUND LAKE CAMP-MEETING. — The price of tick- 
a the Cam p-mee' at Round Lake, and return, is : 





rom Boston, $10.75; Groton Junetion, $10.75; 
Fitehb $10.75; Wi don, $10 76; Fitewilli 
$10.75; Keene, $10.00. 


Parties leaving either of the above-named points on the 
7.30 a.m. train from Fitehburg Depot, Boston, will ar- 
rive at Round Lake same day, at 6.55 P. M., and ‘have 
ample time at Rutland for x Tickets and ipfor- 
mation to be had of Ay Faxon, Agent Fitchburg, Rut- 


land and 82 Washington Street, Boston, 
and at the Fitehburg R. R. Depot. -kets kets are good to 
retura until July 20. C. A. Faxon. 


The new M. E. Charch in Laconia, N. H., will be dedi- 
ated on Thursday, the inst., at2e.M. Sermon 4 
Rey. E. A. Titus, of Concord, N. i. Rev. G. W. N 
pastor. 

Philip Phillips will sing in Bath, Me., Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 21. 


NATIONAL CAMP-MEETING — Via Provid 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. — The 
Trustees of the Seminary will meet at their Office in 
Bucksport, Tuesday, the 27th of July, at 10 a. m. 

Bucksport, July 1. ©. Strong, 


ANNUAL EXERCISES OF THE WESLEYAN UNI- 
VERSITY, 1869. 
Aunual E ti 





July 6. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 
Contest for the Rich Prize, Lape July 8, 7.30 Pp. x. 
Prize Declamation of o. Junior and Sophomore Class- 
Friday, July 9, 7.30 Pp. 
Baccalaureate Sermon, en Joseph Cummings, D. D., 
LL. D., Sunday, July 1, 10.30 a. M. 
Sermon before the issionary Lyceum, Rev. Erastus 
Wentworth, D. D., Sunday, July 11, 7.30 p.m. 
Anniversary Addresses Rentay, July 12, 7.30 P. mu. 
Orator, Rev. Gilbert Haven. 
Poet, W. H. C. Hosmer, esq 
Gymnastic Exhibition, ie. July 13, 9 a. m. 
Meeting of the Joint ‘Board of’ Trustees and Visitors, 
Tuesday, July 18,9 a. m. 
uarter Centennial Celebration of the Middletown 
Chapter of Alpha Delta Phi, Tuesday, July 13, 7.30 P. mu. 
Orator, Prof. oy gh Comfort. 
Poet, Kev. David Ela. 
Business Meeting and Anniversary of the Alumni As- 
sociation, Wednesday, July 14, 9 a. m. 
Business Meeting of the Army and Navy Union, Wed- 
a. July 14,2 Pe. M. 
mimencement Concert, Wednesday, July 14, 7.30 


* Reunions of the Classes of 1844, ’54, °59, 62, and '66, 
Wednesday, July 14. 

Alumni Festival, Wednesday Evening. July 14. 

Commencement, Thursday, Jul 

Music by Gilmore's Band, of Lome. P. 8. Gilmore, 
Leader. 


es, 


GRADUATING . 
John Edward Abbott, Henry Smith 

UCasler, Walter Augustus Chadwick, Alden Fitzroy Chase, 

Nathan Gilbert Cheney, Wilbur Fisk — Charlies Pit- 

man Croft, John Russell Cushing, Warburton 

Davis, John Samuel Green’ , Horatio to Nelaow Hall, jr. 

Samuel Emery Holden, Samuel 


fiel: 
Albert Gillett J 
Robinson Kelley, ‘Tamerlane Pliny Marsh, 

Miller, Alfred Noon, Frank Edward Porter, John 
Powers, George Edward Reed, Jonathan Edwards Rieh- 
ards, Heury Alanson Starks, Albert Aurelius Tyler, Jo- 
seph’ Dame Weeks, Caleb Thomas Winchester, Harvey 
Woodward. 


THE neanes CAMP-MEETING will bo heldes 
Wilmot, N A 


ments thberal, ot which due S note will be em 
Keene, June G. W. H. Cuarg. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Concorp District —SsconD QUARTER. 
July — 17, 18, Consned (B. C. Babcock) ; 17, 18, 


chester (B. A. Tews) ‘ew ne viet Goate 
(Cc ‘aylor) w owry 
Fisherville (A. C. Manson) ; 24, 25, Suncook Wea); 2 vba 
brook); 31, Aug. 1, Louden (Geo. Beebe) ; 31, st 
Chichester (W. Appiebeo) 
Dre ta, i a o E Quimby r 5 ae pie 
rew) ; ( y- 
mouth (Geo. “Ny. Norris); 21, 22, Haverhill (H. (hs 
ler) 2 21, 22, Piermont (H. 8. Ward); 23,29, North 
&. F. Lougee); 28, 29, Swiftwater (H A ante. 

po ~ 9 

September — 4, 5, East Haverhill ; 4,5, Warren (J. M. 


, | Durrell); 4, 5, Rumoey (L. L. Eastman) ; ll, 


and Lyman ; 1s, Saubornton ; 
B. Russell) ; 18, Io, org (J. 
eng ig ey ri ; 2627, Tunenbora” (A 
Cilley ) ; pee ( . Cressey ; 
Tamworth . Sherman). 

The above-named brethren Elders, are authorized to 
hold each other's Quarterly entire, and also, it 
desirable, to change the days, by mutual 
And the Presiding Elder hopes to spend a Sabbath with 

charges, of which private notice will be 


several of 
given 
The Bath Camp-meeting will commence Sept. 6. 
District Stewards’ Meeting, on the Camp-ground, 
Sept. 9, 1 p.m. L. D. Barrows. 


Lisbon 
18, 19, Lictieton (A. 
M. Bean); 
tit T. 


WorcesteR ct ge SzconD th ase 
July — 3, 4, Gardner M., it Templeton ; 4, 
ou | ming Sat preety * io, 1; Mitchburg: a M., 





York, and Hudson River by boat, trom Boston 0.0 the 
round trip, — meals and state-rooms extra. Via Bosto 

and Albany, $10.80. Fitehburg Cheshire, Rutland, 
$10.75. Tive last is therefore the cheapest, as well as the 
quickest route. For the latter route, tickets are for sale 
in Boston at 82 Washington Street. 


iE LADIES OF THE METHODIST CHURCHES 
OF BOSTON AND VICINITY are req to meet at 
et ee Sat See, Fae F, 7, at 3 
P.M confer on pertaining to heological 
ae Fair. As large an attendance as possible is 
de sired, fe important mopting 
Le ‘Horr, Secretary. 


ACTION OF THE YARMOUTHPORT CAMP-MEET- 
ING COMMITTEE. — At a recent meeting of the Yar- 
mouthport Camp-meeting Committee, the following reso- 
lutions were and it was voted that they be for- 
warded for pu’ lication in Zion's HeRavp. 

1. That the Camp-meeting which has already been 
announced to begin Aug. 17, be continued nine days. 

2. That the societies patronizing the Camp-meeting be, 
and are hereby requested to observe Friday, Aug. 13, as 
a day Ses ee. with special reference to 











Pp g meeting. And that 
the mini of caches b be, and are hereby re- 
quested to call the attention of pective societies 
to such observance of the day. 

Per order, W. T. Haniow. 
Duxbury, July 22, 1869. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE SEMINARY AND FE- 
MALE COLLEGE, Monrtreuier, Vr. 


ay me , July is-21. 

no at 10 a 6 

Chureh, by the Principal” emda 5 
Examination of of Classes, M. - M., and Tuesday. 
Address — Subject, “ The » eke in Literature ” — be- 

fore the Mathetic Societ jety, on SE TE 9, Sa 

a by Rev. . W. tte ,»D.D. 

10 a.m. nts Seminary G risa one 


eas FP. Caeser, Principal. 








NEW —_ny DISTRICT See. — The 


next session of this Conference will be held at Middle- 
boro’, commencing Monday evening, Oct. 
gramme is as follows : — as Se 4, Tes 


Temes, —— Sermon by J. H. James. 
4. M., Three Minute Reports ? from 


the 
Chasenal’ Essays: ‘‘ Jewish Idea of the ritua 
of God — W. V V. Morrison ; “ Elements pF oy 
the Christian Ministry > Ww. Livesey. Pp. m., Exe- 


Matt. vi. 18, 19 B. K. Bos 
the First fe tango 


s; * t — 
Divinity of Christ” —James Mather; “Outline of a 
e on Matt. xvii. 21,°—D. P. Leavitt ; pom: 
Best Method of Conducting a Prayer-meeting ” 
Anderson. Tuesday Evening, rmon by #, Martin. 
Ww / x, Kasay ; “ Nature Continuance 
of a Call to the Ministry” —F. Upham; ‘‘ A True Re- 
peas ged Promoted * — P. Crandon ; “ Moliness 


I ll, eve., Townsend ; 4 
Ashburnham ; 18, p. ., Winehendon ; 21, 
ell; 22, Groton Junction ; 24 
Clinton ; 29, Barre; 30, Hubbardston ; 81, Aug. 1, 
Princeton. 

August —1P.M., Oakdale; 7,8, Whitinsville; 8 P. m., 
East Douglass ; 12? Wales; 13, "Monson ; 4, 1, Ware ; 
15, P.M, Warren ; “21, 22; Worcester, Main Street ; 5 
Park Street. : 

September —3, Spencer; 4, 5, North Brookfield; 5, 
P. M.. Brookfield ; 5, evening, West Brookfield ; 8, Web- 
ster Square; 10, Dudley ; , 12, Webster; ii, P. M., 
Oxford; 18,19, Southbridge; 19, r. m., Chariton; 22, 
Shrewsbury ; 23, Laurel Street ; 2%, 2b, Millbury ; 26, 
p.m., New England Village. 

October — 5, a. M., Leicester ; 5, Pp. ine Cony Volo, 

June 25. 


’ 
East Pepper. 
, 25, Leominster ; 25, P.M., 


Lyn» District — Ssconp QuARTER. 

July —Reading, 10,11; Wakefield, r. m., 11; Stone- 
ham, eve , 11; Gloucester, 17, 18; Rockport, e M., 
Riverdale, eve., 18; Groveland, 24, 25; Byfield, Pr. 
26; Newbury port, "Ist Church, eve., 25 ; 
26; Trinity Charch, July 31, and Aug. i. 

lle, p.m. 1; Somerville, eve., 


18; 
M., 
8t., 


August — East Somervi 
‘the | 1; Woburnu, 7, 8; Medford, Pp. m., 8; Saugus, 9. 
[Remainder 


soon. ] 
J. Hascau. 
Shrewsbury, July 1, 1869. 


Provipence District —Ssconp QuaRrrer. 
July — Warren, 4; Fall et First Chureh, W, 11; 


Brayton Chureh, il, Re M.; ‘ 
Mathewson Street, 14 14; ortmouth, eh th, 18; Middletown, 
vidence, Broadway, 20; 


Da sat wai 8s ; witiog 25. ood comming 
ton ton, P. M. 

+s orth Church, 28; East 

next week.) 


River, St. ey 
8. C. Baown. 


Greenwich 31, Aug. 1 
PREMIUMS 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


TO ZION’S HERALD. 

American Orncans. 

For 100 new subscribers and $300, a 5 octave 
single reed Organ, price $125. 

For 175 new subscribers and $437, a double 
reed Organ, price $200. 

Fiorence Sew1rne-Macuines. 

For 50 new subscribers at $2.50 each a No. 1 
Machine, price $63. 

For 60 subscribers a No. 2 Machine, price 








- Vv. Morison, Secretary. 


$75 


McCurntock & Srapre’ 's CYCLoPEDIa. 

For 6 new subscribers and $15, ist er 2d vols. 
in sheep. 

For 12 new subscribers and $30, Ist and 2d 
vols. in sheep. 


Lancr’s Commentaty. 

For 6 new subscribers and $15, any volume of 
Lange’s Commentary. 

Wenssrer’s Intustratep Unasripeep Dic- 
TIONARIES, price $12, 

For 15 new subscribers and $37.50. 


Tue Narionat Picrorian Dictionary, 
price $6, 
For 8 new subscribers and $20. 


Punsuon’s Poems, price $2, 
For 2 new subseribers and $5. 

Any $1 book published by the Methodist Book 
Concern for 1 new subscriber and $2.50. 
Any $2 book published by do. for two new sub- 

scribers and $5.00. 
Any $3 book published by ditto, for three new 
subscribers and $7.50. 


Or $1 will be allowed towards the payment of 
any book published by the Methodist Book 
Concern for each new subscriber and $2.50. 

For five new subscribers and $12.50 we will send 
a sixth copy of Tue Heracp free to any 
address. 


The Riversipe MaGazine, for 3 new subscrib- 
"ers and $7.50. 


To ministers we will give in addition to their 
regular commissions, 
For 8 new subscribers, Riverside Magazine. 
“ 18 new subscribers, 1 vol. Cyclopedia. 
“ 36 new subscribers, Ist and 2d vols. of 
Cyclopedia. 
“ 15 new subscribers, any volume of Lange’s 
Commentary. 


For 2 new subscribers and $5.00 we will send 
your choice of Russell’s 3 splendid engrav- 
ings, “ American Methodism,” “Babe of 
Bethlehem,” or “From Shore to Shore.” 
Price $2.00 per copy. 


For 1 new subscriber and $2.50 we will send a 
copy of Tue Bisnors or THE MeTHopist 
Eriscopat Cuurcu, a fine steel engraving, 
price $1.50. 


Books on HEAtra. 

For 2 new subscribers and $5.00, “ How not to 
be Sick,” price $2.00; or, “The Philosophy 
of Eating,” price $2.00. 

For 4 new subscribers, the set, price $4.00. 


Hatter, Davis, & Co., Piano Fortss. 

For every new subscriber at $2.50 we will allow 
$1.50 towards one of Hallet, Davis & 
Co.’s Pianos. If subscribers enough can- 
not be found, the balance may be paid in 
cash. 








Business Paotices. 








nf ME AND ILL DO YOU GOOD.”’— Dr. Lane- 
Ys Koot AND HERB BiTreRs. Composed 

ofthe b best roots, herbs, and barks. A sovereign rem- 
we, for all ——- of the Liver and oe Jaundice. 


"Phey e eat ae the Ae uae 


the use them. OHO and give health and 
ait areata . GUUDWIN & Co., Boston, and 


July 8, 4¢ 


HILLS REMEDY. 
Rep yas ttenting toGotecemppenteas Gis eter 
son ? 

in Providence 
Danes x ever take Meee ee wie with you ? No. 
Well Dadvise you to do so. See what Bro. Allen says 
about it : “I know of better to carry to camp- 


ARMINGTON, le 
ad oe an om on cad that Har 
rr, "8 
Remedy w ws desapeinn. a wide sale, for he knew ot 


cures 
For sale aM Ss. Bore. Jv. Pike, Chelsea, and al! 

















MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP GROUND. 
A Daily Mail is now open to the Camp Ground di- 
rect. All letters should be directed to “ Vineyard 
Camp Ground, via New Bedford. 
G _ F. GAVITT, Agent. 
61 July 8,4 7 





Dr. WARREN'S BILIous oem cme for purif; ing the 
Blood, curing Liver Cor Bili 
Headache, Dizziness, Loss of Appetite, and all Spring 
Complaints; fur Cleansing, Strengthening, Invigorat- 
ing, and Regulating the Human System, has no equal 
in the world. Sold by all Druggists. 

BURR & PERRY, Wholesale Druggists, General 
Agents, 26 Tremont St., Boston. 
16 June W tf 


JUST THE THING. 


Boys who a Hat or Cap may need, 

And can’t much money with them bring, 
Can buy one very low inder 

At FENNO’s — which is just the thing ; 
Or if the need 8 pair of Shoes. 

Which lace up neatly with a string, 
They'll find them any style they choose, 

At FENNO’s — which are 





a2 


ase Dest, 
Corner of Beach 2 t Washington street, 
uly 


NOW READY. 
THE PILGRIMS HARP, 


By ASA HULL, 
Au Caskets,” Ne. 1, and No. 2, “ Vestry 
Chimes,” “ Casket ee apy "ete., etc. For Prayer 
and Couference Meetings and Family Devotions, the 
PILGRIM’s HAKP is undoubtedly the best book ex- 
taut. For Congregational sin it will be found 
quite as valuable as many of that class of books which 


17 





sell for $2 aioe and upward. itis a l2mo in 
224 pp ,containi ~~~ th full aie parts, 


‘ym 

Cloth, €0 coats $6 per 
Board covers “cheap eat 
Bound to order in full ~~ 
covers for Shane! ox. Vv 
hundred, pampie copies mailed upon receipt of re- 
tail a es, Published by ASA HULL, 240 8, 11th Bt., 

SOeie s: a, Penn. For sale by JAMES P. MAGEE, 
5 Cornhill, Boston, 231 duly 8, ae 
ASESTs WANTED! Male or Female, to sell our 
new $10 SEWING MACHINE. 

The most complete Machise for the price ever 
offered for sale. it on do all kinds of work that can 
be done on the nes. We want 
“ ‘mts to introduce this mach ne in every county. 

ill I bay $75 to we. per month. For pertouters 
ae anches: 


ter, N. 
SAVAGE’S URSINA, 

PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 
Superior to every other powade fr soften’ p giving 
a brilliant gloss, and oon S the grow f the 
Hair. EVANS, MERCE 


R, & CO. 
(Late Lamp.ough & Campbell), Montreal, Proprie- 
sees, and soid by all Dropgists ° * ae 
uly 8 


Me 6 at 


SKET SHOT GUNS, Warranted to shoot close 
and kill 60 yards. Price, $2.50. Wanted.— Army 
Guns _ Revoivers. Send stamp for price list Ri- 


fles, Guns, Revolvers, to Joinston’s Gun Work 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 51 duly 8, 4 o38 


M. W. DODD 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THREE NEW _ BOOKS, 

















IL. 
LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUMPETS, 


Lestares. on the Vocation I the Preacher. Ilius- 
trated by A Blo, Historical, and 
Hiueidatory — of Preachers orden of Palpit Roguence, 
from great Pre all ages, By kK. Pax- 
TON noon Lectarer anes ‘geen’ Pastors’ Col- 
lege. 1 vol., large 12mo, price $1.75. 

A book of remarkabie interest, overrunning with 
anecdote and out-of-the-way nog and striki as- 
sages from the greatest preachers of all rit- 
teu in an pemeny ne! racy and —- Style. Itis 

a book of interest for all clase 

The following is the contents of ome of the SRK 
(VIL, on Wit, Humor, and Coarseness in the 
pit): 

Functions of Humor — Singular Personal Ap- 
piieations— rg of a Welsh Preacher— The Devil 
and the H Swine—The Foolish Preaching of 
Good Men— Robert South — The eee to the 
Fishes—The Pulpit Droil —Jobn riidge — Jaco! 
Ereber— ana 5 Humor of Rowland Hitt ‘Bora Tom 
Bradbury —The Folly a te Sermons — Hu- 
morous pm he oy =~ yt — Strange Freaks of 
Il. 


A BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
UNCLE JOHN'S FLOWER GATHERERS. 
L. pe Woods and Fields. JANE 
. See . 1 elegant volume, 1émo. auti- 
fully illustrated with nine engravings. Price, $1.50, 
This beautiful volume has been prepared with great 
care. and wiil, it is believed, meet an acknowledged 
want. In an interesting oo . given a oer 
hiid = nes too— W 
~ oon cls Ciaie, about bout Plants is and Flowers, and how 
ner Grow end 


Ill. 
PHILIP BRANTLEY’S LIFE WORK, 
AND HOW HE FOUND IT. 





By M.E.M. 16mo, illustrated. Price, $1.15. 
ag, bay’ . suitable for the Sunday- 
school il brary. It is phy of unusual merit, and 
tins avenage of ia 
*, * ey 


Catalogue van ali our Publications 
sent bo bryos 
M. W. DODD, Pusuisuer, 
806 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
July 8, It 12° 


REMOVAL 
TO NO.12, HANOVER STREET. 


Oo. T. TAYLOR, 


Dealer Fk 3 ish, French, and American Dry and 
, Hosiery, a “ae Corsets, 

oop Skirts, € at dat 
Forme 96 Hanover Stree eis tener te No. 

Hy hy Street a few ponent from Court Stree’ 
be favored with the potronage & 

md make [b y at.ention. to 
“7 fair em ys ~F ccalve aa good 
that dr 

oer eat No. i. HANOVER  RTREET, as al any 
other place fn 


751 








Koston. 
_ Boston, June, 1869. 201 July 8, 3m 39° 





